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Q(ofes of Recent Erposition, 


‘We continue this war to the end,’ says Sir 
Edward Grey, ‘in order that it may be an end of 


? 


war.’ ‘When the war is over,’ says Professor 
Emile BouTRoux, ‘we must continue watchful 
and ready for action, for months and years, for 
centuries even.’ 


To 
be ready for action is not to be engaged in war. 


The two statements are not contradictory. 


Some say that the readier a nation is to go to war 
the less likely is it that it will have to go. The 
experience of the past may not bear that out. But 
in any case the prospect of having to continue 
‘watchful and ready for centuries even’ is appal- 
ling. 

Professor BouTROUxX is speaking of France. He 
has written a book on German philosophy as it 
affects German character. And it.is because the 
German character, as German philosophy has made 
it, is what it is that he calls upon France to con- 
tinue watchful and ready. But what France has 
to do, we shall have to do also. Professor Bovu- 
TROUX’s book has been translated into English. 
Its title is Philosophy and War (Constable; 4s. 6d. 


net). We had better read it. 


It has been our hope that if Germany is well 
beaten the world will be delivered from the 
fear of war. Professor Bourroux does not share 
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that hope. 
There may be an uprising of Socialism. There 


Some things may follow a great defeat. 


may even be a change of government in Germany. 
But the thing which above all other things we have 
been hoping for will not come to pass. Militarism 
in Germany will not be discredited. For the 
Germans believe that they have a God-given 
mission to the human race, and that they are sent 
to fulfil it by force. 

Three things are clear to the German mind— 
German culture is a blessing; God has elected 
Germany to bestow that blessing on the world; the 
only means of bestowing it is by force of arms. 
These things are not only clear to the German 
mind, they are parts of the German character. 
An overwhelming defeat will make many changes 
at once. But character cannot be changed in a 
day. It was on the eve of Jena, the most humiliat- 
ing defeat that ever a great nation suffered, that 
the supremacy of German culture and the mission 
of the German nation began to be publicly pro- 
claimed. What a military disaster brought to 


the birth, a military disaster will not cause to perish. 


A reliable scholar (he was partly trained in 
Scotland), and an arresting lecturer, is the Rey. 
Henry Sloane Corrin, Associate Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. When 
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he lectures, he handles themes that are worthy— 
Religion, the Bible, Jesus Christ, God, the Cross, 
the New Life, the Church, the Life Everlasting. He 
believes that on all these themes he has something 
to say that has not been said before. For there 
have been movements of thought of late, and every 
one of them has brought new knowledge. With 
these movements he has made himself familiar. 


To his volume of lectures, which goes by the title | 


of Some Christian Convictions (Milford ; 4s. 6d. net), 
he has prefixed an Introduction in which he 
names ‘Some Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century which have affected Christian 
Beliefs.’ 


The first movement is Romanticism. Romanti- 
cism is a literary movement, but it was influenced 
by the religious revival of the German pietists and 
the English evangelicals. It was a release of the 
emotions. It brought men into touch with a spiritual 
Presence in nature. It baptized them with a new 
sense of wonder. ‘It quickened the imagination, 
and sent writers, like’Sir Walter Scott, to make the 
past live again on the pages of historical novels. 
Sights and sounds became symbols of an inner 
Reality. 
hint.” 


ing that “the Highest cannot be spoken in words,” 


Nature was to Emerson “an everlasting 


all visible things were emblems, the universe and 
man symbols of the ineffable God.’ 


What new knowledge of the things of God did 
Romanticism bring us? It taught us that religion 
is something more and something deeper than 
belief and conduct, that it is an experience of our 
whole nature and cannot be finally expressed in 
terms of the intellect. Again, it taught us that 
God is immanent in His world. He does not 
break in upon our system of things by an occasional 
burst of miracle; He is active in everything that 
occurs. It is not that we cease to marvel at the 
feeding of five thousand with a few small loaves, 
it is that we learn to marvel at the feeding of 
innumerable multitudes with the ‘daily bread’ 


which is given to us ‘this day.’ 


And to Carlyle, who never tires of repeat- | 


The next movement is called Humanttarianism. 
‘Beginning in the Eighteenth Century with its 
struggle for the rights of man, this movement has 
gone on to our own day, setting free the slaves, 
reforming our prisons, protesting against war and 
cruelty, protecting women and children from 
economic exploitation, and devoting itself to 
all that renders human beings healthier and 
happier.’ 

How has Humanitarianism affected religion? 
Men believed in the total 
depravity of the human race; the humanitarians 


Chiefly by antagonism. 


taught the belief that something Christlike was in 
Men 
believed that the wicked would be tormented ever- 


every man and would repay encouragement. 


lastingly in hell; the humanitarians taught that 
the everlasting torment of the wicked was the ever- 


lasting defeat of God. Men insisted ‘that the 


Bible was throughout the Word of God, and that 
the commands to slaughter Israel’s enemies attrib- 
uted to Him, and the prayers for vengeance uttered 
by vindictive psalmists, were true revelations of His 
mind; and Humanitarianism refused to worship 
in the heavens a character less good than it was 
trying to produce in men on earth.’ 


This 
has been the most powerful and the most fruitful 
movement of all. 


Another movement is Physical Science. 


It has given us the acceptance 
of the unity of life, and of the universality of law. 
Over all the universe there is reliable order. It 
holds true of ‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus’ as of the laws of physical uniformity. At 
first law seemed to be slavery. Now it is known 
to be the sphere of freedom and the guarantee of 
freedom. 

Physical science has given us other things besides 
that, though that is the greatest thing. It has 
given us the conception of development, and en- 
couraged us to apply it in ethics and religion just 


as in ‘the origin of species.’ It has enlarged our 


| thought of God. God is great, we now know, as 


_ we never dreamed of greatness before. 
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Closely following the work done by physical 
science came the Cvitical Study of the Bible. 
The result has been the ‘ discovery of the composite 
character of many books, the rearrangement of the 
Biblical literature in the probable order of its writ- 
ing, and the use of the documents as historical 
sources, not so much for the periods they profess 
to describe, as for those in and for which they 
were written.’ 


What are the gains? 
is the conception of revelation as progressive—a 
mode of thought that falls in with the idea of 
‘the 
distinction between the Bible as literature, with 


development or evolution.’ Next there is 
the history, science, ethics, and theology of its age, 
and the religious experience of which it is the 
record, and in which we find the Self-disclosure of 
God.’ And, third, there is the gain of a historical 
in place of a theological and mainly speculative 
‘Christ. 


Once more, progress in religious knowledge has 
been won from Psychology. When psychologists 
began to turn their attention to religion they greatly 
altered the methods of Sunday School education ; 
they directed the preacher to new and more effec- 
tive methods of appeal; they tested the value of 
the materials employed in public worship. And 
they brought certain new elements into Christian 
thought. 

Dr. Corrin names two new gains. First came 
‘the surprise that such an experience as the new 
birth may be reduced to regularity and law, in 
spite of the word ‘the wind bloweth where it 
listeth.’ Next came the greater surprise that the 
new birth is nevertheless a fact of individual 
experience. A psychological literary critic, Sainte 
BEUVE, writes: ‘ You may not cease to be a skeptic 
after reading Pascal; but you must cease to treat 
believers with contempt.’ Finally, and most sur- 
prisingly of all, came the assurance that man may 
not only ‘will to live,’ but that he may also ‘will 


ito believe.’ 


These three: ‘ First there | 


Yet another movement is the study of Compara- 
tive Religion. The influence of the study of Com- 
parative Religion is only slightly felt yet;'it will 
be felt powerfully by and by. Is there anything 


that it has done already? 


It has given us ‘a much clearer apprehension of 
what is distinctive in Christianity, and a much 
more intelligent understanding of the completeness 
of its answer to religious needs which were par- 
tially met by other faiths.’ It has also given us 
‘a new attitude towards the missionary problem, 
so that Christians go not to destroy but to fulfil, to 
recognize that in the:existing religious experience 
of any people, however crude, God has already 
made some disclosure of Himself, that in the 
leaders and sages of their faith He has written a 
sort of Old Testament to which the Christian 
gospel is to be added, that men may come to their 
full selves as children of God in Jesus Christ.’ 


The last of all the great gains have come from 
the Social Movement. 
Professor CorFFIN attributes a new interest in 
religion ; the discovery, or at least the conviction, 


To the Social Movement: 


that religion is essentially social; the value of 
Church membership, as the most immediate and 


| extensive way of realizing the social character of 


religion; and a new credible interpretation of 
certain Christian doctrines. 


Of the Christian doctrines newly and more 
credibly interpreted the chief is the Atonement. 
No longer is the doctrine of the Atonement ex- 
pressed in the language of pure substitution. He 
who gives His life is one of us. He suffers for 
His own kith and kin. He suffers as their repre- 
sentative. ‘ Partaker of the human name,’ He 
carries the human race with Him, in Him, down 
to the death; He carries them with Him again 
from the dead. And the share of each one in the 
Atonement is his by faith, not in an act accom- 


plished, but in a Brother who accomplished it. 
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Dr. Hastings RAsHDALI delivered the Haskell 
Lectures in the Theological Seminary of Oberlin 
College, during the autumn of 1913. -He has now 
published them, with the title of Conscience and 
Christ (Duckworth ; 5s. net). 


The title is appropriate to the present time. So 


also are the lectures, though they were delivered | 


before the war broke out. 


Dr. RasHDALL discusses is how far Christ is to be | 


taken as authority for the modern conscience. 


The question has scarcely been raised yet. For 


it is a remarkable fact that with all their perplexity | 


over the ‘conscientious objector,’ the tribunals 
have rarely if ever raised the question of Christ’s 
authority over the conscience. Some of them have 
accepted it. The most of them have ignored it. 
But if they could have challenged it, their position 


would certainly have been stronger—for the moment. 


But we may depend upon.it that their perplexity 
will yet lead some members of these tribunals 
to consider whether the authority of Christ has 
And we had better be 
For as soon as these men of the 
world look round them they will find plenty of 
literature in which the moral authority of Christ is 
rejected. Dr. RASHDALL is no advocate of author- 
ity in morals or religion, in Church or in State. If 
Christ has moral authority for him it must be 
because His teaching is morally sound and work- 
able. What has he to say about the moral teach- 
ing of Christ ? ( 


the determining word. 
prepared for it. 


He has read the literature, and he has gathered 
‘together all the objections to the moral teaching of 
Christ which he can find. 


The first objection is that it lays exaggerated 
emphasis on the value of self-sacrifice. Well, Dr. 
RASHDALL believes that self-sacrifice Aas been 
exaggerated. It was exaggerated by Tolstoi. 
When Tolstoi counted it inconsistent with Chris- 
tian principles to refuse relief under any circum- 


For the question which | 


stances to a beggar, he carried the principle of 
self-sacrifice too far. 


What, then, is the rule? 
RASHDALL, is ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’— 
not more than yourself. That was the rule of 
Christ, and He obeyed it. ‘I do not deny that 
there may have been occasions when our Lord 


The rule, says Dr. 


might have said “Give” when a wider considera- 
tion of social consequences would induce us to 
say “Withhold” ; but I do not think there is any 
precept of His which is inconsistent with the 
interpretation which I have attempted to put upon 
them when they are understood with the same 
allowance for possible exceptions or complement- . 
ary principles which we should make in inter- 
preting any other moral teacher of any age or 
country.’ ° 


The next objection is that Christ’s principles of 
non-resistance, submissiveness, meekness are in- 
consistent with manly self-respect. Dr. RAsHDALL 
does not believe that these principles are for all 
men or for all occasions. Jesus was addressing 
His own followers, and He was referring to their 
conduct as private individuals towards one another. 
Non-resistance has stood the test of time. It has 
done more for human progress than any application 
of force. Megkness has been more mighty than 
self-assertion. But Dr. RasHpa.u does not believe 
that Christ excluded the possibility of cases in 
which some kind of resentment is best, both for 
the individual himself and in the 


society. 


interests of 


‘Sometimes literal forgiveness, in the sense of 
remission of penalty, will be best; sometimes 
resentment; at other times some combination of 
the two. Resentment may take a great variety of 
forms: it may be a rebuke, a protest, the mere 
showing that we are hurt, renunciation of friendship 
or diminution of intimacy or a change of manner. 
At other times the protection of society may make 
self-defence a duty, and self-defence may sometimes 
take the form of giving blow for blow, though in 
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a civilized and orderly society for obvious reasons 
no one should take the law into his own hands (to 
use the common phrase) except for some very good 
reason, and on very exceptional occasions. At 
Other times the resentment that is called for will 
take the form of legal prosecution. In no case, 
be it remembered, is the duty of forgiveness 
entirely abrogated by the duty of resentment.’ 

The third criticism of Christ’s teaching which 
Dr. RasHDALL notices has to do with the posses- 
sion of property. He teaches, it is said, a kind 
of Communism or complete renunciation in the 
matter of worldly goods. The criticism is founded 
chiefly on the words: ‘If thou wouldest be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor’ 
(Mt 1922). 


Now here, as before, it must not be forgotten 
And not 
only was He speaking to His own, He was speak- 


that Christ was speaking to His own. 


ing in reference to special circumstances in which 
they would be placed. ‘He didnot mean merely 
that they should accept His teaching and en- 
deavour to practise it in their lives. He. was 
calling upon certain of His disciples to devote 
themselves to His great missionary enterprise, to 
join Him in going about the world to preach the 


coming of the Kingdom.’ It was manifest to Him, 


| motive was simply love of His fellow-men. 


The last word under which Christ’s teaching has 


| been rejected is Asceticism. Dr. RASHDALL cannot 


understand it. Christ never taught asceticism and 
never practised it. John the Baptist, perhaps, but 


not Jesus. The hardships which He endured and 


_ enjoined upon others were the hardships that were 


incidental to His mission and His work: their 
There 
is not the slightest trace of the idea that self-inflicted 
suffering is well-pleasing to God, or that it possesses 
any expiatory virtue for the doing away of sin, or 
that all innocent enjoyment is wrong. There is not 
even any encouragement of voluntary suffering, in 
the shape, for instance, of fasting, as a means of 
disciplining or strengthening character. 


There is not the least likelihood that any swift 
transformation will take place after the war in our 
public worship. There is great enough demand for 
it. And there is great enough need for it. But 
the change that comes will come gradually—here a 
little ‘give,’ and therea little ‘take.’ The war may 
alter our forms of public worship so greatly that 
the next generation, or the generation after, will 
wonder that there was any church-going at all in 


our day. Butit will be done so imperceptibly that 


_ few of us will ever be able to say, Lo, here! or lo 


| there! 


and it would soon be manifest to them, that under | 


these circumstances wealth would be no help but | 
| cause ‘the men at the front’ say that they wish to 


a hindrance. Going, as He bade them, with 
nothing for their journey save a staff only, no 
bread, no wallet, no money in their purse, they 


acknowledged not only that they had lacked | 
| front, have ceased to go to church. 


nothing, but that they had been most amazingly 


prosperous. 


The call upon the rich young ruler to sell all 
that he had and give to the poor was not a call 


to the world to have nothing to do with ‘filthy | 


lucre.’ It was a call to this young man to show 
that he loved Christ sufficiently to enable him 
to take his place among the missionaries of the 
Kingdom. 


Why should the war demand any change? Be- 
go to church but cannot go to church as it now is. 
That is one reason. Another reason is that other 
men and good citizens, as well as the men at the 
Let us hear 


what Canon STREETER has to say. 


Canon B. H. STREETER is one of the authors of 


| a book entitled Concerning Prayer (Macmillan ; 


7s. 6d. net). 
essays, which—some closely, some rather remotely— 
It is not by any means 


It is a book containing fourteen 


have all to do with prayer. 
an ideal exposition of the theory or the practice of 


prayer. The simple worshipper will soon find 
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himself in the dry and barren wilderness of phil- 
But he must be brought 
Concerning Prayer is the title, 


osophical speculation. 
back to the title. 
and concerning prayer there is a most unusual 
amount of thought in the book—fresh, helpful, 
suggestive thought. 


have been written by Canon STREETER. In the 


essay entitled ‘Worship’ he speaks about going to | 


church. 


‘It used to be taken for granted,’ he says, ‘that 
a man ora woman who is endeavouring to live a 
moral life would, as a matter of course, go to some 


One or two of the essays | 
| mental, a less apologetic, a more comprehensive, 


place of worship at least once on a Sunday, and | 


some of the old-fashioned church-going was accord- 
ingly of a more or less hypocritical character. 
People who cared only for appearances went to 
church because they wanted to be thought respect- 
able. That is no longer the case—but why? For 
the simple reason that so many of those who “are 
really trying to live well, and who do not care for 
appearances, have ceased to go. In morals and 
religion those who care for reality are the first to 
abandon any practice or observance from which 
they do not derive spiritual nutriment : twenty years 
later those who wish to be thought to care follow 
their lead.’ 

But that does not seem to be a cause; it seems 
to be only a fashion. Why have ‘those who care 
for reality ’ abandoned the habit of attending public 
worship? Canon STREETER tells us that people of 
all kinds have ceased to attend public worship 
because they will no longer submit to being bored. 
‘They have come to regard public worship, which 
is the most conspicuous external symbol of 
religion, as a tedious and unnecessary discipline 
rather than as a natural expression and satisfaction 
of religious needs.’ 


What are we to do, then? Canon STREETER 
suggests that we might study Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Out of that ‘and other well-known works’ 
we might obtaina Philosophy and a Psychology of 


public worship. But how will that meet the | 


| help the men and women of our day. 


demands. of the men at the front and of those 
other persons who ‘care for reality’? It will not 
meet them at all. Canon STREETER sees that it 
will not. ‘What is wanted is a way of approaching 
the subject which, without neglecting the thought 
and experience of the past, will take a less depart- 


and a more scientific view of the whole problem.’ 


Canon STREETER offers ‘some First Principles.’ 
And the first ‘First Principle’ is this. In our 
public worship we must cease obtruding our sinful- 
ness before God and man. We have too much to 
say in public about our sins. We must stop that. 
And as a corollary we must cease imploring God’s 
forgiveness. We 


do not need to beseech Him and entreat Him so 


He is quite willing to forgive. 
earnestly and so often. We must give up the idea 
that God has any reluctance whatever to forgive us 
our sins, and simply take His readiness to forgive 
as forgiveness. 


What do you think of that? At first sight it has 
a suspicious resemblance to Sir Oliver Lopcz’s 
remark that the men and women of our day have 
ceased to worry about their sins. If it is so, God 
But Canon 
What he means 
is that we qught to accept God’s word more 
frankly and more faithfully than we do. 


God who delights in pardon. 


STREETER does not mean that. 


He is a 
If we confess our 
sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins. 
The very confession of them may be overdone zx 
public—it 1s overdone in nearly all our liturgies. 
And the prayer for the forgiveness of them may be 
so long and so agonizing that it gives the impression 
of a God from whom pardon must be wrung as the 


| widow wrung her right from the unjust judge, by 


sheer wearying. 


The second ‘First Principle’ is that in all our 
public worship the minister or priest, the preacher 
or evangelist, must keep himself more out of sight. 
‘It is not their business to say, “Must we fetch 
you water out of this rock?” but merely to open 
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the ears of men to the Divine voice which says, 
“Come ye to the waters,” and to direct the eyes 
of the thirsty towards the rushing stream, leaving it 
to them spontaneously to drink. Paul may plant, 
Apollos may water, but it is God who gives the 
increase ; and the increase is a free spontaricous 
growth of the individual soul into receptivity and 
responsiveness towards the Divine. Personality 
and individuality are to be guided and stimulated, 
not crushed or dominated, whether it be by the 
boisterous intrusion of the forceful personality 
of an evangelistic tub-thuniper or by the rigid 
discipline of a too cut-and-dried system of doctrine 
or a rigid scheme of devotion. Preacher and 
priest should take as their model the kindergarten 


teacher, not the Prussian drill-sergeant.’ 


But the third of Canon STREETER’s ‘First 
Principles’ is his real contribution. Public worship 
must be common worship. It must be the worship 
of a community. No one must be allowed to say 
that he or she can enjoy alone and outside that which 
can be enjoyed within the sanctuary and in the felt 
fact of the communion of Saints. Now this must 
be brought about. It does not come of itself. 
‘When a multitude is swayed by a wave of contri- 
tion, supplication, or thankfulness, every individual 
in it has his own perception, feeling, and capacity 
indefinitely enhanced. But, on the other hand, 
when the majority are listless or inattentive, it is 
doubly difficult for the minority to make their 
own prayers or praises a reality. No student 
of the psychology of attention is surprised to find 
that experience teaches that a congregation which 


is “bored” simply cannot worship.’ 


How is congregational boredom to be prevented ? 


The ‘short bright service’ has been tried. Canon 


STREETER does not ridicule ‘the short bright 
service.’ He admits that ‘in too many cases it 
has only succeeded in being short and bright, 
not in being also a serious religious service. 
Failures and imperfect successes, however, are 
inevitable in the earlier stages of every movement, 


by trying experiments and working by rule of 
thumb methods, have evolved various types of 
occasional services which in their hands have 


proved to be extraordinarily successful.’ 


In short, Canon STREETER recommends, as his 
last and best recommendation, just the short bright 
service. So, he says, does every man who has to 
listen more than to preach. This is his contri- 
If the results of recent practical ex- 
periments in the holding of short bright services 
‘could be brought into conscious and explicit 
relation to the study both of the psychology of 
attention and of the philosophy of the nature of 
worship, we might hope to establish certain general 
principles which would guide the Church as a 
whole towards very necessary reforms.’ 


bution, 


Now there may be no limit to the brightness of 
the service, but surely there must be some limit 
to its shortness. The limit is determined by the 
acts that have to be got into it. 


It must contain certain acts of prayer. And in 
these acts there must be the utmost possible 
variety. Adoration, confession, petition, inter- 
cession, thanksgiving—all must find a place. And 
that all may find a place each must be very short. 
‘He that attempts to pray too long ceases to pray 
at all. What is wanted, as St. Augustine pointed 
out, is not length but intensity: om muta locutio 


sed multa precatio.’ 


And there must be room for silence. This is a 
new demand. Canon STREETER makes it emphati- 
cally. ‘The explicit recognition of the value of 
silence is the great contribution to religion of the 
Society of Friends, and in an age of rush and 
tumble many feel strongly drawn to the infinite 
quietness and simplicity of the Quaker Meeting.’ 
Canon STREETER does not commend the Quaker 
Meeting to imitation altogether, at least not yet. 
‘It would be disastrous suddenly to spring long 
intervals of silence upon a congregation not familiar 


and it is undoubtedly true that many individuals, | with its use.’ But ‘intervals of silence in which 
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individuals can think specially of their own or their 
friends’ needs, or in which the whole body is 
invited simply to wait upon God, are a vital 
necessity.’ 

Again, there must be room for Symbolism. 
What is Symbolism? It is the repetition of 
certain words which are symbolic, and it is the 
repetition of certain symbolic acts. Symbolic 
words are, for example, the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Others 
are the statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by which we suppose Canon STREETER means 
that we ought occasionally to repeat some creed. 
Symbolic acts are such as the Holy Communion. 
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Last of all, there must be room for preaching. 
Canon STREETER would not leave much room for 
preaching. He does not deny that good preaching 
will fill a church more speedily than anything else. 
Still he thinks that in the ordinary service there is 
too much talking and too little opportunity for 
quiet and meditation. He does not demand much 
space for preaching, but he would have it occupied 
well. And that it may be well occupied he strongly 
urges the advantage of courses of sermons over 
‘isolated efforts.’ ‘A connected series on any 
subject by a man of quite moderate ability will 
make far more permanent impression than an equal 


number of isolated sermons by a brilliant speaker,’ 


‘The Things which Acsus did. 


By ProFressor THE Rev. James Hope Movutton, D.Lir., D.D., D.C.L., UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


‘There are a great many other things that Jesus did 
—so many that if these are all written down I think 
the whole world will not be large enough to hold the 
books as they are written.’—Jn 21”. 


‘ TuIs is, of course, a specimen of Eastern extrava- 
gance,’ we begin to say. If it is, there is plenty 
with which to compare it in the Bible. Some 
people forget that the Book was written in the 
style as well as in the language of the country that 
gave it birth. The Jews liked forcible and vivid 
pictures, and never thought it overdone when the 
colours were what we should call much too strong. 
Jesus Himself spoke in their style, and we have 
to translate His style into our own, just as much 
as we must translate His language into English 
or Urdu, if we wish to know what He meant. He 
wanted to describe an utter impossibility—to man, 
though not to God. He compared it to putting a 
camel through a needle’s eye. We should have 
been content with a ‘cable.’ He describes a man 
offering to help his brother to get a speck of dust 
out of his eye, and all the time he has a great baulk 
of timber in his own! For our style a ‘ splinter’ 
would have been quite enough. He tells us that 
if we had faith as big as a mustard seed we could 
order a mountain to uproot itself and be replanted 
in the sea. We should have composed a tame 


sentence to the effect that ‘ Faith can remove any 
obstacle, however great.’ 

Is this verse an example of the same kind? Let 
us look and see. 

It does not need much thought to realize that 
we have only a very brief life of Jesus in these four 
little Books which we call the ‘Good News.’ As 
they stand, they could all be printed in one issue 
of some of ourbig Western newspapers. And there 
are so many duplicates—things told over again in 
two of the Gospels, in three, or even all four. Set 
this against the fullness of that life, as the Gospels 
themselves describe it. We hear of days when He 
was too busy to snatch a meal. From dawn till 
sunset He was teaching His disciples, teaching the 
crowd, talking to some single soul that needed 
Him, healing diseases of body and mind. And 
when the long day was over He often took His 
rest in hours of prayer. Nor was this all. What 
about those thirty years of which we have only 
one story—the years when He was a baby, a school- 
boy, a carpenter working in Joseph’s shop, among 
villagers who never dreamt what He was? Was 
all this not worth telling? Why, the full story of 
one ordinary day out of those thirty quiet years 
would help you and me to live for God and man 
better than all the philosophy ever written. If a 
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- cinematograph had preserved a faithful picture of 


that Figure—eating, working, sleeping, talking, 
praying—through His whole life from cradle to 
grave ; if a phonograph had caught every syllable 
He uttered, from the earliest words His mother 
taught Him, there would have been nothing we 
could afford to spare. And yet if that whole story 
had been written out in full from such a record, 
and the long rolls of papyrus, with their columns 
side by side, unrolled and laid out on the ground, 
there would have been plenty of room for them in 
the field where Jesus saw the sower cast his corn. 
We are a long way yet from filling the whole world 
with books that would have to be written ! 

By a strange coincidence it happens that the 
verse which stands next to this upon the pages of 
our Bible has something about ‘ things which Jesus 
did.’ In his preface to the Book we call the ‘ Acts 
of the Apostles,’ a Book written perhaps thirty 
years before that from which our text comes, Luke 
the Doctor tells us that volume i. of his own work 
was concerned with what Jesus ‘ began to do and 
teach,’ up to the day when His disciples saw Him 
for the last time. Began! Does it not ‘suggest 
that volume u. describes not the doings of some 
of His apostles, but the things which Jesus went 
on to do and teach, even when men could see Him 
no more? If you were to ask the men who wrote 
the New Testament they would tell you this was 
no fancy, but the fact on which their whole life 
was built. ‘ Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ ‘It 
is no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me.’ 
Life is ‘in Christ,’ and Christ is ‘in’ the Christian, 
just as certainly as we are ‘in’ the air, and the air 


*in’ us, if we are to live. at all. In the great 


d 


‘fourteenth chapter of this Gospel we read some 


very astonishing words of Jesus Himself. ‘He 
that believes in me will do the works that I am 
doing.’ What cam that mean? How can you and 
I match the deeds of One who fed the multitudes 
on five small loaves, and walked on the sea, as this 
very Gospel tells ? Must we not say then that no 
one ever has ‘ believed in him,’ since assuredly no 
one ever succeeded in doing what we read that He 
did? If that is so, His life was just a failure—a 
wonderful and beautiful failure, but a failure still. 
He failed to do just the thing for which He came ! 

But the verse I have quoted goes on, first to 
perplex us still more, and then to explain the 
mystery. ‘Greater works than these will he do, 
because I am going to the Father.’ They are to 


be Christ's works, not yours or mine. It is not my 
hand that is writing these words: my brain com- 
poses them, and the hand is only a tool, like the 
pen. Even so Christ promises to be the very soul 
of our soul, working these works through us as His 
instruments—if we will let Him, for there is the 
point at which we come in! And the works are 
to be ‘ greater’ even than those He did when He 
was here on earth. For ‘I am going to the 
Father.’ 

We think that means He is going very far away. 
We talk of heaven, and we look up to the stars. 
We take our telescopes, and see stars so far away 
that our minds cannot faintly imagine the distance. 
But no telescope ever showed the City of Gold, 
which the last book of the Bible describes in sach 
gorgeous figures. Men of the world say there is no 
such place. But you do not want a telescope to 
see a house just across the street. And heaven is 
nearer than that! ‘The Son of Man... ds in 
heaven,’ even while on earth. He never left it. 
Heaven is everywhere where men do the will of 
God—God the Father ‘ in whom we live, and move, 
and exist.’ ‘ Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet.’ No! Jesus did not go away: 
His own word to us is, ‘ I am with you all the days.’ 
It is only that we cannot see Him: He is here just 
as really as when men touched His hand in 
Capernaum long ago. 

But what happened when He ‘went. to the 
Father’? During those years of His life on earth, 
He was limited as we are, for everything depended 
on His being a veal Man. He could not be in two 
places at once, any more than we can. If He was 
speaking to a crowd in Capernaum, another crowd 
in Jerusalem would have to do without Him— 
still more a crowd in India! But when the weary 
head drooped in death upon the Cross, He was free— 
all the powers of Deity, laid aside awhile for us, 
were His again. No longer ‘sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,’ He can speak to His 
own in every tribe and people. Wherever two or 
three are gathered together in His name, in Britain, 
in India, in the islands of the Western Sea, He is 
there, at the same moment, in all His fullness. And 
what of the ‘greater works’? What were the 
greatest works of His earthly life? He gave a list 
of them once—sight restored to the blind, lepers 
cleansed, and so through all that catalogue of 
mercies. But the climax of them all was that the 
poor had Good News brought to them. No one 
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had troubled to bring any good news to the poor 
before; and such good news had never been 
brought to any one. It was His joy on earth to 
scatter blessings as He went, to enter a house of 
pain and despair and leave it echoing with praises 
to the Father. But those whom His touch had 
healed must suffer again some day, and faces now 
wreathed in smiles would be stained with tears once 
more. The Good News was the greatest of all His 
works ; for it told that God is always and only 
good, that sorrow and death may tarry for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning—the morning of a 
day that shall never fade into darkness, for ‘ there 
is no night There.’ 

This is what we mean by the Easter message— 
that Jesus of Nazareth was dead, and lo! He is 
alive for evermore. Not alive only as we believe 
all good people are living after death, in that larger 
and brighter world that He has revealed to us, who 
is the Resurrection and the Life. Good men and 
women do not die even to the world wherein they 
served the will of God in their own lifetime. They 
are truly ‘immortal dead who live again in lives 
made better by their presence.’ Never is ‘ the good 
interred with their bones ’—as well try to bury God 
as to bury goodness! But the influence of the 
greatest and the best of them fades swiftly as time 
passes by. Saints like Buddha and Zarathushtra 
are still lovingly remembered by multitudes, and we 
can still rejoice in the good that they left behind. 
But how dim is the light that shows us their 
figures, and how distorted their ghostly outline as 
we peer at it through the mists of the years! 
Abraham, Jeremiah, Paul, still live for the world. 
But it is not their own light that reveals them to us. 
They are like ‘ the great old saints of other days’ 
who appeared on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
borne on a cloud of glory. It is His glory, not 
theirs ; and when the cloud is passed, Jesus is found 
alone. For all experience tells us that our Dead 
have truly ‘gone away.’ They are ‘ with God, 
and when we are w.lking with God we can feel that 
we are with them. We love to think that He sends 
them on His errands to us, but we could not catch 
their voices if they tried to speak to us. They are 
busy for God in a world whither we may not follow 
now, though we shall join them there one day and 
work by their side again. 

Is that all that the continued life of Jesus means 
to the world to-day? Does He live only in the 
vivid pages of the Gospels, much as old letters and a 
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portrait are treasured by us as the pitiful substitute - 
for a human presence ‘loved long since, and lost 
awhile’? From the whole wide world comes back 
a thunderous No! Was it only a page of ancient 
history that a missionary took to an island of savage 
cannibals, and in seven short years they were 
tamed ? Was it an Avatar of Vishnu that laid hold 
of poor scavenger thieves in the metropolis of 
Hinduism, and left them honest, cleanly, and ready 
for education! Truly the world would not con- 
tain the books that could be written if all these 
stories were told. Let those who boast of other 
religions, or the power of science and culture, tell 
their story if they can! Where have they laid 
hold of human rubbish and turned it into pure gold ? 
The power of Jesus has been doing it all the world 
over, among savages and cultured races, in East and 
in West ; none are out of His reach. So have the 
later volumes of that Divine Library come to be 
written, though not with human pens, and already 
they fill the world. There are Gospels to tell us 
where Jesus has been to-day, Acts of twentieth- 
century Apostles of the Redeemer, ‘ living Epistles, 
known and read of all men,’ true messages from the 
Father in heaven, and many a revelation of the 
ways of God to men. We cannot take them down 
from the shelves of a library, but every one of us 
may read them if we will. And all of them 
together heap up the proof that the Jesus who died 
is alive and among us for evermore. 

But ‘the Books that are being written’ come 
even closer to our own lives than anything I have 
said yet. There is a Book being written now about 
every one of us. It tells not of our deeds and words 
alone, but of our thoughts. And it tells everything, 
with a completeness and a truth we could never 
match if we wrote about ourselves. Each day 
there is something new set down in that record. 
And what is written, is written. As the grim old 
Persian, Omar Khayyam, says: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
And the Day is coming when before the Great 
White Throne the judgment will be set and the 
books opened, and the dead will be judged by the 
things written therein. What will the record be for 
us? Astory of wealth, pleasure, learning, success ? 
We shall have little use for such things then. 
The one question will be whether our story is a 
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new volume of ‘ the things that Jesus did.’ For if 
it is, there will be many another yet to be written 
that will be ‘burdened with his name,’ and our 
lives will thus be blessed beyond all thought for 
evermore. But if we knew of Him and left Him 


out of our lives, we had better never have been born.’ 


There are many millions of records which angel 
pens are writing to-day, telling the story of human 
lives in India that daily go to their account. In 
them Religion takes no small part, and in a great 
number of them sincerity and deep belief is written 
on every page. But what are the pictures of God 
that are drawn therein? Far-off and terrible, 
cruel and blood-stained and propitiated with bitter 
tears, lustful and foul—such is what they see of 
Him whom Jesus brought near to us as our Father 
in heaven. How little help can such religion give 
towards covering those pages with beauty and 


kindness—with the ‘ things which Jesus did,’ even 
if they never knew that His was the light that 
lighted them! How mighty is the debt we owe 
them, we to whom the Name of Jesus has been 
familiar since our infancy! Remember, the one 
thing that the Judge will demand of us is what we 
did for His brethren, even for the least—the savage, 
the outcast, the despairing. And as we‘ did it not’ 
unto them, as we forgot to care, to love, to help, we 
‘did it not unto him.’ That and nothing else will 
determine our destiny in the Hereafter, even if we 
never heard His Name. God give us grace to 
receive the Presence into our hearts whereby we 
may “do only the things that Jesus does, till like 
Him we are ‘ received up’ out of human sight to do 
them still in Him for ever ! 
Kotagiri, Nilgivi Hills, 
Easter, 1916. 


The Mypsticiom of Rome. 


By ApELA Marion Apam, M.A., LECTURER AT GIRTON AND NEWNHAM COLLEGES, CAMBRIDGE. 


Roman mysticism need be only very briefly 
noticed. There is very little of it in genuine 
Roman religion. 

‘Of the frantic type of diviner, the evdeos, so 
common in Greece, we hear nothing in the sober 
Roman annals: the idea of a human being 
“possessed by a spirit of divination” seems 
foreign to the Roman character’ (W. Warde 
Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
London, ro1rt, p. 297): 

Craving for mystic and emotional worship came 
in at times of trouble when the old State religion 
could no longer satisfy. The earliest sign of this 
tendency was the Sibylline influence, which can 
be first detected about the beginning of the 5th 
cent. B.c. We have seen that prophetic Sibyls 
were an offshoot of the religion of Dionysus. Some 
wandering Sibyl seems to have penetrated to Italy, 
and stirred the inhabitants to consult her oracular 
sayings. In obedience to her advice, banquets 
were spread for the gods (/ectisternia) and supplica- 
tiones, or solemn prayers, were offered at the 
temples in the city, by a procession of men, 
women, and children. The first introduction of 
lectisternia was during the siege of Veli, when a 


pestilence had filled the people with fear. The 
stress of the war with Hannibal, coming at a time 
when the pontifical and augural colleges had well- 
nigh buried the old religion under a mass of 


formalism, greatly increased the longing for some 


more personal union with the deity, and the true 
Roman religion, consisting in the careful discharge 
of ritual duties, broke down. Foreign gods had 
to be introduced to meet the need. In 205 
the Sibylline oracle was said to announce that 
Hannibal would be driven out of Italy if the Great 
Mother of the gods were brought from Asia Minor 
to Rome. Scipio Africanus, himself a mystic, was 
sent, as the best man in the State, to receive her, 
when she arrived in the form of a small black stone 
(Livy, xxix. 10-14). Scipio was accompanied by 
all the Roman matrons, and amid prayers she was 
carried to a temple on the Palatine. Thus an 
Oriental deity was for the first time brought to 
Rome. Her orgiastic cult is no part of Roman 
mysticism, for it was entirely foreign, though the 
goddess was allowed her own Roman priests. 
Twenty years later Dionysus was introduced, 
through Etruria, a district that had a fatal tendency 
to corrupt all Greek influences. In Greece 
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Bacchanalia might be wild, in Rome they were 
deleterious in the highest degree, and the rites 
were suppressed with a heavy hand, but yet a 
loophole was left for true believers in the new 
religion to practise it under the most rigid condi- 
tions. The Romans, like all other human beings, 
yearned for the consolations of emotional mysti- 
cism, and might,.if their own religion had not been 
arrested by the burden of forms and ceremonies, 
have developed a national mystic worship. As it 


was, the human nature that would out found a : 


morbid nourishment in the corybantic excesses 
associated with the cult of the Great Mother. 
Later, a more wholesome reaction against “State 
formalism took place. Stoicism and its grave sense 
of duty, combined with the revival of Pytha- 
gorean beliefs in the immortality of the soul, 
purgation after death, and asceticism in this life, 
appealed to the serious Roman mind, and in the 
time of Cicero we begin to meet with those asser- 
tions of the divinity of the human soul with which 
we have long been familiar in Greece (Cic. De 
Rep. 15). The Neo-Pythagorean doctrine founda 
response in the hearts of thinking Romans. The 
sixth book of Virgil’s Aenezd shows us what might 
have been made of mystic ideas by Rome, if only 
some earlier Virgil had turned her longing for 
divine communion into the right channel. In the 
noble passage, Aew. vl. 724-755, we meet with all 
the well-known Orphic notions, the capa ojpa, 
the purgatory, the soul as a spark of divine fire, 
transmigration, and the final bliss of the purified. 
Yet the whole is in a different key, and one more 
consonant with the Roman gravitas. A very 
interesting suggestion (M. de G. Verrall, CZ. 2. 
[1910] xxiv. 44 ff.) should be noticed that in the 
simile of purified souls hovering like bees around 
white lilies (707 ff.) both the bees and the lilies 
may be intended to be symbols of re-incarnation 
and immortality. 

The Great Mother arrived in Rome at the end 
of the 3rd cent. B.c. Except for the more or less 
abortive effort to bring in Dionysus, the next great 
foreign mystery-god to come was Isis in the rst cent. 
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from Egypt. Till the time of Vespasian her 
worship was frowned on by the State, but after- 
wards it established itself, and lasted till the 
victory of Christianity. She gained especially the 
devotion of women, and seems to have been adored 
in the same spirit as the Virgin in later days, in 
virtue of her motherhood and sorrow. But, though 
her cult was wide-spread and long-lived, it is 
secondary in importance to that of Mithra, intro- 
duced from Persia by gradual diffusion, through 
ubiquitous Semitic merchants and vast quantities 
of imported slaves. Like Christianity, Mithraism 
was for long a religion of the poor. About 180 
A.D. it suddenly became aristocratic and gained an 
established footing in Rome. It received imperial 
approval from the time of Commodus, probably 
because its doctrine of a future life offered a less 
gross support to the theocratic claims of the 
emperor than asking the Roman people to believe 
in the godhead of a living emperor. Mithra as 
the god of light and action, the invincible one 
(avixnros), appealed to soldiers in a marked degree. 
Jerome (Z/. 107, ‘ad Laetam’ ([P.Z. xxii. 869]) 
speaks of seven degrees of initiation. Baptism 
and sacramental meals were an integral portion of 
the worship; and one of the most cherished 
doctrines was that of the resurrection of the dead. 

The cults of Isis and Mithra were spread all 
over the Roman Empire. Christianity was making 
its way contemporaneously, and at one time it 
seemed as if Mithra would triumph over Christ. 
Renan says: ‘Si le christianisme efit été arrété 
dans sa croissance, le monde efit été mithraiste’ 
(Marc Aureéle, Paris, 1881, p. 579). 

But the conversion of Constantine was the ruin 
of Mithra, in spite of the reaction under Julian, 
after which there came the final collapse. 

Mithra allowed no women votaries, and tried 
to gain over paganism by compromise: Chris- 
tianity did not seek to exclude half the human 
race from its fold, and its ‘antagonisme intran- 
sigeante’ to the old religions proved in the end 
the road to victory, by waging relentless war on 
superstition. 
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jn tBe Sludy. 


EBinese Sidefights upon Scripture 
Hassages. 


By THE Rey. W. ARTHUR CORNABY, WuSUEH, CHINA. 


v. 


BLoop-Covenant.—In Gn 15 we have a record 
of Jahve ratifying His promise to Abram by a 
blood-covenant. In He 10” we find the phrase 
‘blood of the covenant,’ and in 137° ‘blood of the 
eternal covenant.’ To Hebrew minds the early 
covenant with their forefather was renewed in the 
divinely appointed Passover; and to Christian 
minds the Passover was, in the end, transmuted 
into what has been «alled the ‘Sacrament’ of the 
Lord’s Supper—from sacramentum, a thing set 
apart as sacred, a military oath of allegiance, or 
any solemn obligation of alliance. In the Chinese 
Annals the blood-covenant often merged into the 
Sacramentum. 

The earliest recorded instance of a blood-cove- 
nant in China happened in the year 772 B.c. 
(between the Marquis of Lu and the chieftain of 
Chi, in the second paragraph of Confucius’ Spring 
and Autumn Annals), but there is a definite 
written character for ‘blood-covenant’ which was 
probably formed ages before that date. It con- 
sists of the signs disk (or perhaps originally dood 
—there being only the difference of a comma- 
like stroke between the two) and zxtelligence, which 
the Imperial Dictionary (1716 a.D.) explains by 
saying : 

‘In ancient blood-covenants an ox was 
slain, the blood poured into a dish, and the 
spiritual intelligencies invoked to witness that 
if either of the contracting parties violated 
the terms of the covenant, they were willing 
to meet a fate like that of the slain animal.’ 


From other authorities we learn that, in process 
of time, the two parties swearing the oath of com- 
munity of purpose opened their own veins, and let 
the blood mingle in the dish. They thus vowed 
to defend each other to the death, for they were 
now ‘of one flesh and one blood.’ 

An interesting variant of the military sacramentum 
was once quoted by a Manchu general, from a 
Chinese work whose title has not been identified. 


The fourth son of the Manchu chieftain Nurhachu 
succeeded his father in 1626, assuming the Chinese 
name of T’ien-t’sung (Heaven-granted discrimation) 
with the conquest of China in view, and captured 
all the Chinese territory north of the Great Wall’ 
(thus preparing for his son to found the Manchu 
dynasty in China, in 1644). In the year 1631 he 
was sitting one day with his officers, discussing the 
campaign, and said: 


‘I am not like the Ming (Chinese) ruler. 
. . . All my officers sit down with me, speak 
freely what they think, and eat and drink in 
my company.’ Then, entering the tent called 
‘travelling library,’ he read from a Chinese 
book which said: ‘In ancient times when a 
good general led his forces to battle, he 
arranged his troops on the bank of a river, 
and threw into the water some rice and wine, 
whereupon the whole army drank of the water 
together. This was to signify that all were 
bound together in a common cause... ’ 
Thus did he encourage his officers. 


BETROTHAL COVENANT.—In several passages of 
Scripture the covenant of God with His people is 
represented as a betrothal. Some of these passages 
(as Hos 21°?2)" ef. Jer 27, etc.) aré obvious to the 
English reader; others, to be mentioned, are not 
so easily recognized. 

The ancient Hebrew and ancient and modern 
Chinese customs of betrothal so far correspond 
that, in both cases, the essentials were (or are) a 
covenant undertaken by the parents of the youth 
and maiden, often when both were of early age— 
the covenant being of an important and absolutely 
binding nature. In both cases we find a dowry 
presented on the part of the future husband (com- 
pare the ‘bride-price’ in the laws of Hammurabi). 
This, in China, is regarded as an earnest of the 
undertaking to provide for the future maintenance 
of the betrothed maiden. Further, in China, the 
great essential of the betrothal ceremony is the 
exchange of two documents, each containing the 
personal name of the youth or maiden, together 
with the year, month, day, and hour of birth. 
They thus ‘ know each other by name’ (cf. Is 43}, 
*OPJacob!: = ~7OMMsrael..... 1 have called ‘thee 
by name, thou art mine’). In China also the 
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betrothal is the legal marriage, and the youth 
speaks of his betrothed as his ‘wife’ (cf. Mt 19, 
‘Mary thy wife’). The essential of the actual 
marriage ceremony is that the pair drink wine from 
the same cup—another instance of the sacra- 
mentum, in the broad sense of the word. 

There are various polite expressions for ‘be- 
trothal’ in China, but the common term, every- 
where used, is just the word ‘spoken.’ ‘Is that 
little girl spoken ?’ always means ‘ Is she betrothed?’ 
With this fact in mind, the writer once spent an 
evening in the company of an educated native of 
Palestine, from the college at Beyrout. His 
mother-tongue was Arabic, and he had studied 
Hebrew and Syriac. On being asked the Arabic 
for ‘betrothal’ he gave a word that resembled the 
Hebrew 137, ‘to speak.’ I asked if the two words 
were connected. He replied that they were 
practically identical, as was the Syriac word ‘to 
speak ’—used in the sense of ‘betroth.’ Then I 
told him the common Chinese idiom, and said, 
that Ps 87 read to me like a Song of Betrothal. 
“Undoubtedly so,’ he said, ‘in the Hebrew, but 
not in your English Bible.’? 

But reading the Scriptures in the light of Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chinese parallels, and in the light of 
the Hebrew parallel: ‘What shall we do for our 
little sister in the day that she shall be spoken 
(for) ?’ (Ca 8%), we find Isaiah, on behalf of the 
Divine Lover, ‘speaking up around the heart of 
(the daughter of) Jerusalem,’ speaking ‘ wooingly’ 
as to one betrothed to God. And thus, surely, in 
Ps 87, we may read: 


‘A glorious thing is thy betrothal, 
O city of God’; 


and gain a new Psalm, as we hear the friends of 
Zion (like the chorus in a Greek play) quote her 
old enemies by names of contempt, and call her 


envious neighbours to behold her felicity. It is 
now a glory to belong to the betrothed city. The 
census is taken on earth and in heaven. And a 


song adopted in a great historic revival of later days : 


‘My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights,’ 


1 One might have added: ‘Nor in any Chinese version,’ 
for the reason that the translators were under a bond to take 
the English version as the basis of their interpretation. The 
learned Bishop Schereschewsky, of Hebrew descent, trans- 
lates ‘ Words are spoken of promise, promising thee a matter 
of much glory,’ as an intermediate rendering. 


was but. an echo of the song of the jubilant 
minstrels and dancers of old, who sang: 


‘All my springs are in Thee.’ 


In the chief verse of the above Psalm there is 
another idiom common to Hebrew and Chinese, 
and of very frequent use in both languages. The 
word ‘glory’ or (elsewhere) ‘honour’ is in reality 
the simple word ‘heavy ’—used metaphorically as 
the opposite of ‘light, trifling, unimportant’ or 
‘lightly regarded.’ Another Psalm (4518) says of a 
betrothed princess: ‘All heavy is the king’s 
daughter within,’—which in English might convey 
the idea of sadness, but never in Hebrew or 
Chinese. When: the word ‘heavy’ is used in 
metaphor, its suggestions are derived from the 
weight and solidity of genuine treasure. And 
thus we might render the passage : 


‘ Majestic is the king’s daughter in the inner 
recesses (of the palace).’ 


The words would be recalled to mind by the 
writer and earliest readers of the apocalyptic vision 
of ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem . . . made ready 
as a (royal) bride adorned for her husband... 
having the glory of God’ (Rev 21” }), 

As a postscript to this subject it may be pointed 
out that, in Mt 22, in what is usually called ‘the 
parable of the marriage feast,’ where to our Western 
minds the man ‘ without a wedding garment’ seems 
to have been treated with unnecessary severity, the 
parable is in reality one of a royal marriage. In 
every Oriental*marriage feast the poorest guest is 
in duty bound to come in a long robe (easily 
borrowed or hired for the occasion, if not possessed 
by the man); and to appear at a royal marriage 
feast in the Orient without a long robe would be 
suggestive of intentional insult and uttermost 
disloyalty. 


Wirginifus Puerisque. 


He 
August. 
HOLIDAYS. 


‘And they journeyed from Marah, and came unto Elim. 
and in Elim were twelve springs of water, and threescore and 
ten palm trees: and they pitched there.’—Nu 33%. 


The children of Israel would, I feel sure, be very 
thankful when they reached Elim. They had had 
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a long weary journey—mostly wilderness. They 
were tired ; at times they had been discontented. 
Their leaders must indeed have had a trying time. 
Did you ever think what the long marches in the 
wilderness must have meant for the boys and 
girls? Did you ever picture their joy when they 
arrived at this place of fountains and palm trees ? 

You know how you enjoy a beautiful day of sun- 
shine after a spell of bad weather. Those children, 
we may be sure, forgot about the long dry road. 
I believe they danced for sheer joy and chased 
each other about as the tents were being pitched at 
Elim. On the march their fathers and mothers 
were querulous: ‘Don’t do this, don’t do that,’ 
they kept saying. It was not good to be going to 
the land of Canaan, the children thought. Now, 
a delightful break—a holiday—had come. Their 
mothers spoke to them once more as they were in 
the habit of doing in the old days, when at first 
they set out from Egypt. They told them again 
of the Land of Promise, and the God of Israel. 
I am going to read to you two verses from a 
children’s book. One can almost imagine them to 
be the words of an old Hebrew, who had been a 
little boy at Elim: 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And sitting down before the heat of, day, 
She took me on her lap and kissed me, 
And pointing to the East, began to say: 


Look on the rising sun: there God does live, 

And gives His light, and gives His heat away, 

And flowers and trees and beasts and men 
recelve 

Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


Think of Elim with its palm trees. The palm 
is one of the most beautiful trees of the East. It 
was the badge of Judea, just as that of England is 
the rose, that of Ireland the shamrock, that of 
Scotland the thistle, that of France the lily. The 
palm was the emblem of Judeea; and when the 
Romans conquered the Jews, they struck a medal 
in memory of their victory: that medal had the 
figure of a woman weeping beneath a palm tree. 
You must have seen a palm tree in a hot-house. 
You will have noticed that it grows straight, and 
tall, and its feathery leaves spring out of the top of 
the trunk without any branches. ‘They form a 
shape like a huge umbrella. Where there were SO 
many fountains we may be sure there was luxurious 


green undergrowth. In this holiday month, does 
not Elim suggest a place for a picnic? The 
troubles of the Hebrew children now seemed to be 
quite over, the boys could talk to each other of 
the old days in Egypt. They would recall, we 
may be sure, the wonderful things they had seen, 
and the many dangerous adventures they had come 
through. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has a delightful holiday 
paper which I hope you will one day read. One 
of the great experiences of his group of boy friends 
was to crouch together in some hollow of the links 
at the seaside, and delight themselves with what 
he calls ‘inappropriate talk.’ Then we know that 
he himself must at some time have had dreamy 
holidays in a place where there were trees and 
green grass. Listen to this little poem from his 
Chila’s Garden of Verses : 


When children are playing alone on the green, 

In comes the playmate that never was seen, 

When children are happy, and lonely, and good, 

The friend of the children comes out of the 
wood. 


Nobody heard him, and nobody saw, 

His is a picture you never could draw, 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or at home, 
When children are happy or playing alone. 


I spoke ot picnics. Don’t we all love them ? 
A girl was at a picnic one wonderful day in August. 
It was held at a lovely spot, where there was a lake, 
soft green grass, trees, and an old castle. There 
was a happy and hungry party—so hungry that 
they could scarcely wait for dinner. When at 
length a gentleman stood up to say grace, the girl 
hoped he would not say a long one. Well, he did 
say a pretty long one, but somehow she could not 
help listening to it. His words made her feel that 
‘the friend of the children’ had indeed come out 
from the woods, and was at the table. It turned 
out to be a delightful picnic: afterwards oné of 
the guests wrote a number of verses about it. 

But holidays pass. The Hebrew boys and girls 
had to take the road again. . Then, day after 
day it was tramp, tramp, tramp, until soon their 
little feet were as tired as ever. Your holidays 
will soon be at anend. But you will go back to 
school with stronger muscles; you will be clearer 
headed ; you will have better memories. We get 
holidays just that we may be the better able to 
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‘peg on,’ over the road of life. Sometimes it is 
rough and the skies are grey. But the children of 
Israel were bound for the Land of Canaan. 

Long ago children in the Sunday school used to 
sing about the Land of Canaan. They thought of 
heaven when they sang: they were meant to. 
But God has sent us into this world to live. Often 
enough that means tramping over hard, rough 
roads, and under grey skies, but there are rests by 
the way. You are meanwhile having one. Are 
you getting ready for the march again? ‘The ‘ Land 
of Canaan’ is in front, and through God’s help you 
will reach it. 

TT, 


A Nail in a Sure Place. 


‘J will fasten him as a nail in a sure place.’—Is 22°. 


Have you ever seen cups hung on nails or hooks 
along the edge of a shelf? Quite a number of 
people hang up their cups like that because they 
look so nice and tidy and take up less room. But 
suppose the nail were not driven securely into the 
shelf, what would happen? The weight of the cup 
would bring it out, they would both fall down 
together, and the cup would probably be smashed. 

The kind of nail that is spoken of in our text is 
not the iron or brass nail we are accustomed to 
think about. This nail was a sort of wooden peg. 
It was driven into the soft mortar in the wall of 
the house and it served two purposes. Sometimes 
it was used to make the house more firm, to help 
to keep it together, and sometimes it was employed 
to hang up beautiful garments, or fine ornaments 
of silver, and gold and brass, or some trophy of 
war such as a helmet, or a sword, or a shield. The 
people of the East were very proud of their treasures 
and very fond of displaying them where all their 
friends could see and admire them. 

You can understand how important it was to 
find a good place for the nail. If it were driven 
into a soft piece of plaster, the first thing that was 
hung on it would bring it out. It could neither 
stay in itself nor bear the weight it was intended 
to carry. The surest place to put one of these 
wooden pegs was between two stones which were 
close together. The stones would hold it firm and 
keep it from falling out. 

Now in our text somebody is spoken of as ‘a 
nail in a sure place.’ That somebody was a man 
called Eliakim. He afterwards had a very import- 
ant position in King Hezekiah’s household. He 


_lie about idle. 


was put over all his household, just as Joseph was 
put over Pharaoh’s household. He held a post 
much like that of our Prime Minister, and had great 
power in the land. Eliakim was to be fastened as 
‘a nail in a sure place.’ He was a good man him- 
self, and one on whom other people could depend 
and to whom they turned for help. 

I want you to try to think of yourselves as 
nails this morning. Let us pretend we are all nice, 
bright, new nails. None of us are rusty, of course 
—we wouldn’t have anything to do with rust, we 
leave that to the lazy people—and none of us are 
crooked—we take a pride in keeping straight. We 
are all the right kind of nail, because there’s no 
use being a nail unless you are the right kind. 
But nails, you know, are no good at all when they 
They must be stuck in somewhere. 
Would you like to be a wobbly nail, hardly able to 
hold on itself, far less hold anything else up, or 
would you like to be a firm nail on whom other 
people could depend? 


I want to speak about some of the wobbly nails. 
And the first wobbly nail is the boy or girl who 
doesn’t do his or her work thoroughly. There are 
a good many wobbly nails of this kind in the world, 
and the worst of it is that they do a great deal 
more mischief than they intend. For they are 
often quite well-meaning, but rather thoughtless 
and careless. It’s the wobbly nails that are re- 
sponsible for a great many of the railway accidents 
and shipping disasters of the world. 

The girl who is set to dust a room and who 
skips the dark corners because she thinks the dust 
won’t show is a wobbly nail. Nobody can depend 
on that kind of girl. The boy who merely glances 
at his lesson book so as to have a vague idea of 
what the lesson is about is a wobbly nail. When 
the time comes that he has to work in good earnest, 
he may discover that he hasn’t the necessary 
elementary knowledge to carry him through. Re- 
member the only nails that are of any use are the 
kind that ‘stick in.’ 

You have all heard of David Livingstone, the 
great missionary explorer of Africa. He was a 
man whom every one trusted and honoured. When 
Livingstone was a boy he lived in a little village in 
Lanarkshire. His people were very poor and he 
had to work very hard. Sometimes he helped 
his mother to sweep the room and tidy up, and 
she used to say of him that what David did was 
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always thoroughly done and that he ‘even swept 
under the mat.’ I’ve known some people who 
swept all the dirt under the mat because they were 
too lazy to sweep it up. But they never became 
the David Livingstones of the world. 

People say that the watchword of the late Lord 
Kitchener was ‘efficiency.’ That is just another 
way of saying that he was ‘a nail in a sure place.’ 
Whatever he undertook he did thoroughly. He 
always went to the bottom of everything. And 
you know that his name will go down to history as 
the man who saved Britain in her great hour of 
peril. He was a man on whom people could 
depend. If we want to be worthy of Lord 
Kitchener, we must do our best to be firm 
nails, and then Britain will rise to still greater 


glory. 


The second kind of wobbly nail is the boy or 
girl who is lacking in steadiness or perseverance. 
Some boys and girls put their whole heart and soul 
into a thing so long as it is new, but when the 
freshness wears off their interest flags. It doesn’t 
matter whether it is a new game or a new lesson, 
it’s all the same. And some boys and girls get 
along all right so long as things go smoothly, but 
the first difficulty they meet shakes them badly, and 
the second bowls them over altogether. Well, both 
those kinds of boys and girls are wobbly nails. 
Nobody can rely upon them, and they are sadly 
wanting in pluck. 

Have you ever heard the story of the two frogs 
who fell into a bowl of cream. The first one said, 
‘I’m going to take it easy,’ and he sank to the 
bottom. But the second one said, ‘I'll never 
give in,’ and he went on working his legs to 
keep himself afloat, until presently he found 
himself seated on a good-sized piece of butter! 
That’s the kind of person who always comes up 
top. 


The last kind of wobbly nail I want to speak of 
is the boy or girl whose word can’t be relied on. 
I’m not thinking so much of the people who don’t 
speak the truth—although, of course, they are very 
wobbly nails indeed—but I’m not thinking of them, 
because I would count them amongst the nails 
that aren’t straight. No, the boys and girls I 
mean are the ones who can’t keep a promise and 
the ones who can’t keep a secret. 

The first kind never do what they say. 

32 


If they 


promise to meet you at three they will likely 
turn up about four, and if they promise to mend 
your bat they will forget all about it. And the 
second kind do what they’ve said they won’t do. 
If you trust them with a secret they go and tell it 
to the very next boy they meet. 


I want to tell you about a little girl who was 
only six, but who knew how to keep a secret. She 
was the granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, and her 
grandfather was very fond of her and often had her 
on his knee during his Cabinet meetings. By and 
by the Ministers began to object. They thought 
that perhaps it was not safe to have even such a 
little girl at their meetings, and that she might 
repeat some State secrets. Cromwell knew that 
he could trust his granddaughter, but he wanted to 
prove to the Ministers that he could. So one day 
he whispered something in her ear and told her 
not to repeat it. Then he set her mother and 
grandmother to try to make her tell it. But no 
threats or bribes—not even a whipping, could 
make her reveal the secret, and at last they had to 
give up trying. After that the Ministers were not 
afraid that the little girl would tell any State 
secrets. 

Well, boys and girls are not told State secrets 
nowadays, but it’s a great matter to learn to keep 
a secret, no matter how small it may be. And if 
we can keepsmall ones, some day people will trust 
us with big ones. 

Lastly, if we want to be good firm nails we must 
be driven in to a ‘sure place,’ and the only really 
‘sure place’ is Jesus Christ. He is the only one 
on whom we can safely rely. 

Some boys and girls rely on others. Yhey are 
quite steady so long as they are with good com- 
panions, but when they get with bad companions 
they just wobble and shake and no one can depend 
on them. 

Some boys and girls rely on their parents. So 
long as they have their support they can keep up 
pretty well, but when they go out into the world 
they often collapse. 

Some boys and girls rely on themselves. ‘They 
have strong wills and think they can keep steady. 
But when the day of testing comes they find that a 
strong will is not enough. 

The only ‘sure place’ is Jesus Christ, and if we 
take hold of Him, He will keep us securely and 
prevent us from falling. 
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III. 
A School Homily. 


The second volume has now been published of 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s School Homilies (Sidgwick 
& Jackson ; 3s. 6d. net). The whole number of 
Homilies preached by Mr. Sidgwick when Assistant 
Master at Rugby (1864-1879) and now published 
is 104; this volume contains the second 52. 
They are nearly all ethical, as they ought to be. 
But again the ethical is informed of the Spirit and 
so becomes a force acting on the conscience. 


But there is. only one way of criticizing such a | 
'and the principles we follow prescribe for us?’ 


book; we shall quote the homily on 


SUCCESS. 


It may have often occurred as a wonder and a 


puzzle to many here, that the language of the | 


world and the common talk of men seems to be in 
many ways diametrically opposed to the teaching 
of Christ. Are we a Christian country, really 


guiding ourselves or trying to guide ourselves by | 


Christian principles, or are we only covering with 
a varnish of religion an age of grasping, and 
ambition, and selfishness ? 

Take, for instance, the question of success in life. 

On the one hand we are always hearing success 
talked of as if it were a fit thing for a man to aim 
at; we congratulate our friends who succeed, and 
we pity them when they fail; we study the life and 
doings of public men and note the causes of 
success and discuss its methods; we admire 
successful men, and admire them up to a certain 
point without any misgivings in doing so; and for 
ourselves, we lay our plans and take our thought 
and set our lives to win success in whatever line 
we adopt, and feel that we are right to do so. 

On the other hand we have Scripture solemnly 
ringing its warnings in our ears: ‘Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment?’ 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal.’ ‘I have chosen 
you out of the world.’ ‘He that loseth his life 
shall find it.’ ‘Blessed are ye that mourn, for ye 
shall be comforted.’ All through Christ’s language 
there runs the strain of one who says, ‘ This world 
is nothing, and its successes: set your affections 
not on earthly things, for the inner life, which 
alone can bring peace, lies in other realms apart 
from these.’ 


And we cannot put these questions aside, as 
some would have us do, by the thought that there 
are rules for the religious life and other rules for 
dealing with our worldly affairs. No, ‘we have 
not so learned Christ.’ If religion is not to be to 
us the key to all the puzzles and the light to all 
the glooms and mists of life, then away with it; 
for itisa sham. Religion is to make our standard 
higher and our living nobler, not in some acts or 


on some days, but in every corner of our being 


and every moment of our time. There can be no 
other question for us, when any difficulty arises, 
than ‘What would the Master whom we learn from 


for then, that once known, we cannot be in doubt 
about our duty. 

Now, of course, it is evident at once that all 
success is condemned which is won by any 
unlawful means. Wealth or power or distinction 
which is won by cheating or sharp practice, by 
sacrifice of one’s own principle to the popular air, 
by falsehood or suppression of the truth, by any of 
the many forms of truckling or cowardice ; these 
things are on the face of them reprobated as 
wicked, and are such as no man who is trying to 
live the nobler life could consent to win, or having 
won consent to hold. 

But it is not this case that offers the difficulty. 
The difficulty is in the innocent ends attained by 
innocent means. Are these the ‘world’ against 
which Christ is so often warning us? and if so, is 
it possible, or is it our duty to withdraw therefrom 
as much as may be? 

The answer seems to be, that it is not so much 
any special aims or objects that are unchristian 
(apart, of course, from wicked aims or aims com- 
passed by wicked means), but rather the spirit in 
which our aims are followed. It never tells us 
what to do or what not to do; but it penetrates 
our spirits, and lifts up our eyes, and widens and 
enlightens our hearts, till we can feel and see for 
ourselves what is wrong and shrink from it by 
instinct. Thus it is with the question of success 
which we are considering. It is right, quite right, 
that in whatever walk of life our duties be, we 
should aim at success in those duties. The 
learner should strive for success in his studies, the 
business man in his business, the professional man 
in his profession, the governor in his rule. But all 
these, although our aims, must not be our only 
aims, or our highest aims. If so, then this is the 
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world we have chosen, which Christ has bidden us 
fly; then the light that is in us is. darkness. 
These lower aims must be quite subordinate 
within us to the higher rule of duty, and the 
eternal principle of unselfishness and love. 

This view makes clear to us what is the real 
truth about success spoiling a man. There are 
doubtless many cases of men who as they win 
success, seem year by year to be withering and not 
growing spiritually; seem to have less noble 
aspirations, less sensitive honour, less earnest 
energy, less ready belief in goodness, less prompt 
and generous affections; and we say success has 
spoiled them. But it is not the success that has 
been amiss ; that was but the natural crown of 
steady perseverance, and in itself can no more 
spoil a character than the fruit can spoil the plant. 
But what has spoiled them is the setting the lower 
above the higher, the wrong estimate of values of 
the various ends of life, the devotion of energy to 
success alone, and the relaxing hold of all the 
higher aims, the finer issues of the soul; or, in the 
noble words of the Roman poet, this is ‘to lose 
for life’s sake all that makes life worth living.’ 

For once more, if this be our view of success, 
though we shall work and hope for it with unfailing 
energy, as the work we are appointed to do, if we 
do not win it, we shall never be wholly cast down. 
If we strive for learning, and our minds seem 
unable to reach the height we aim at; or for pro- 
ducing some real change for good among our sur- 
rounding fellow-men, and cannot seem to advance ; 
or for the crown of the artist or the writer, 
and are not strong enough to win it; or in humbler 
but most useful walks of life, if we set ourselves to 
do our part and service with all our energies, and 
yet the work is barren or our career is broken in 
the midst; then shall we find that strength and 
‘consolation in the spirit of our work, if the spirit 
thas been true, which God has not granted us to find 
in its fruit. In any case we have got the training, 
the strength, the self-control, the industry, which 
have slowly but surely been produced in us by the 
effort, and which are always a great part of the 
success, if not the greatest. And if the rest be 
wanting, we have a gain far more than our loss, in 
having been true to our higher aims and calling, in 
having kept alive in ourselves and others that 
higher standard, and firmer hold on life’s larger 
truths, which no temporal success can equal. 

For, in a word, this high-mindedness, which 


solves our difficulty, not by despising success, but 
by putting duty first and success second, this high- 
mindedness is not a visionary, impulsive, fanatical 
power, that leads man astray from sense and truth. 
Rather is it the eye which sees the deeper and 
wider truths of life, the loftiness of love, the sacred- 
ness of duty, the eternity of the difference of right 
and wrong. For these clear and simple natures 
are the bahes of whom the Psalmist speaks from 
whom praise cometh, and to whom much is 
revealed that is hid from the wise and prudent. 


Qoint and Iffustration. 


Oil ekeeke 


The Hulsean Lectures were delivered before 
the University of Cambridge in 1915—1916 by the 
Rev. Herbert A. Watson, D.D. The subject was 
The Mysticism of S. John’s Gospel; and under 
that title the lectures (revised and enlarged) are 
now published (Scott; 3s. 6d. net). First the 
lecturer says what he understands by Mysticism. 
And those who are collecting definitions of that 
word may add this to their collection: ‘ Mysticism 
is the belief in an intimate relation between man 
and God, and the practice of this belief.’ Next he 
gathers out of the Fourth Gospel its Revelation 
of the Nature of God. Then he explains the 
Symbolism of the Incarnation. And finally he 
makes a Practical Application of the Incarnation. 
Can we condense the four lectures into a sentence ? 
The ‘mystic recognizes God’s immanence, and 
God’s immanence is made perfect in the Incarna- 
tion. 

So it is with the Logos made flesh and dwelling 
among us that we have to do. He knew that He 
was God. One title alone proves it. ‘There are 
certain occasions on which our Lord describes 
Himself by the significant phrase ““I am.” In His 
conversation with the Samaritan woman He 
answers her reference to the coming of the Messiah 
by the words “I am.” When He appears to the 
disciples on the Lake of Galilee, He announces 
Himself in the same terms “I am,” counselling 
them not to be afraid. In speaking to the Jews 
He warns them, ‘‘ Unless ye believe that I am, ye 
shall die in your sins” (viii. 24). And He adds, 
“When ye shall have exalted the Son of Man, 
then ye shall know that Iam” (vill. 28). In support- 
ing His claim of Abraham’s acknowledgment He 
maintains, “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
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Abraham was born, Iam” (viii. 58). In disclosing 
His impending betrayal.to His disciples, He adds 
the warning, “From henceforth I tell you before 
it come to pass, that when it is come to pass ye may 
believe that lam” (xiii. 19). Andat the betrayal He 
announces Himself in the same words ‘“‘I am,” 
and the instant effect upon the followers of Judas 
was that they went backward and fell to the 
ground. There is evidently an idea of majesty 
attaching to the phrase, a claim of Messiahship, a 
revelation of Divine nature, an assumption of 
eternity and reliability and power. We are 
reminded of the contention in a song of Moses, 
‘See now that I, even I, am, and there is no god 
with Me” (Deut. xxxii. 39), and of the same con- 
tention in Isaiah, “ That ye may know and believe 
Me, and understand that Iam: before Me there was 


no God formed, neither shall there be after Me” | 


(Isa. xhii. 10), both constituting a declaration of 
Divinity.’ 


Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Creed. 


‘During the last thirteen years, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce has published on an average one 
volume of sermons each year.’ It is not a record, 
but it is noteworthy. The last volume is entitled 
The Purpose of God (Eliot Stock; 2s. net). To it 
the Rev. H. Mayne Young, M.A., contributes a 
short memoir, the outpouring of real affection and 
well-balanced admiration. This is Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s Creed. Mr. Young quotes it from 
the preface to one of his volumes of sermons. 

‘I believe in one universal, omnipotent Parent- 
Source, of whom, and to whom, and through whom 
are all things, and in whom all live and move and 
have their being, whose name is Love, and whom 
no man hath seen at any time. And I believe in 
Jesus called the Christ, or the Anointed One; the 
revealer of God to man, and the interpreter of 
man to himself; the specific embodiment of the 
moral character of the Parent-Source, and the 
archetypal specimen and perfect representative of 
the sonship of humanity ; the peculiar incarnation 
of that Divine Word or Logos, or eternal reason 
of the Parent-Source which is immanent in all 
men. 

‘He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary; tested and made perfect by 
exposure to the divinely-ordered resisting agency, 
which is called moral evil; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. He 


descended into Hades; the third day after His — 
crucifixion, He showed Himself alive to His 
disciples, and after forty days He withdrew from 
limitations and returned, by what is known as the 
Ascension, to universal life and authority; from 
thence He is ceaselessly coming in judgment, or 
discernment, upon the character and attainments 
of His brethren of the race, both while they are 
alive and when they stand, small and great, before 
God at the close of the education of this age. 
(For all judgment or discernment hath been com- 
mitted to the humanity of the Parent-Source 
revealed in Jesus.) 

‘And I believe in the Holy Spirit, the atmo- 
sphere or influence, or ceaselessly outflowing life 
of the Parent-Source, and of Jesus the manifestor 
of the Parent-Source. He is the lord, the life- 
giver, and the sustainer of the universe; the 
inspiration of art, science, literature, prophecy, 
aspiration, holiness, prayer. Though limitless, 
dateless and universal, He is revealed as discover- 
able and accessible in the Holy Catholic Church.. 
He is the invisible bond between souls that are 
sundered ; He assures of pardon, convinces of the 
non-reality of death, and of the endless continuity 
of individual life.’ 


Joshua Rowntree. 


A short and most enjoyable biography of Joshua 
Rowntree has been written by S. E. Robson (Allen 
& Unwin ; 4s. 6d. net). If it had not been written. 
great blame would have been theirs who knew him 
and could write it. For he was of the salt of the 
earth, having the influence for good which that 
title originally signified, as well as the play of 
humour which has been so properly added to its 
first signification. Find a good Quaker who 
can laugh at himself, and you need not seek 
further for the man God meant you to be. ‘He 
possessed the gift, denied to some, of being able 
to laugh at himself, and at certain characteristics 
which he shared in common with the family from 
which he sprang, as, for instance, when he spoke 
of “the Rowntree twist which is so hard to unkink,” 
and of a distant relative, met for the first time, 
‘‘ Being one of us, he sees exactly where the world 
is wrong!”’ And then with that, how he gave 
himself to set the world right—with what sacrifice, 
with what sympathy, with what humility ! 

Joshua Rowntree was much interested in the 
Adult School Movement. He tells this tale of it. 
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‘S. was, as we all thought, a very unpromising 
scholar. It was difficult to see why he had joined 
a set of men with whom he had so little in common. 
He came out of a poor street and was a poor 
specimen of it. He was a bricklayer, who could 
neither read nor write, a fuddler, whose views were 
beery; his politics were’ hopeless and his _ life 
seemed purposeless. As he once sadly and 
secretly confessed to a friend, he had learned all 
that was bad before he had learned anything that 
was good. His home was a home of vice, and he 
had grown up in it anyhow. On the better side, 
he had preserved a kindly nature, and a certain 
tough doggedness—these seemed to have saved 
him from going altogether to destruction, but 
there was no visible sign of any power to arrest the 
drift to leeward. He was across with the leaders 
of the class on almost everything. He doubted 
their assertions, their beliefs, their assumptions, yet 
he had nothing to put in their place save a sort of 
pot-house idea of good-fellowship. This was trying 
for them, and not always profitable for the silent 
men who look on and listen. And yet he stuck to 
the class and became very slowly a part of it. To 
those who have a plan of salvation always ready, 
like a pocket road-map, he was and must be 
still a sore problem. He seemed hardly ever to 
get out of the questioning stage, even by chance, 
and yet he was undoubtedly going through a slow, 
steady process of renovation. He clung to the 
old appearances from very fear of outside white- 
wash. 
looked, in his ordinary clothes, less than he said, 
but a change began in deeds. He supped less 
and then gave up supping altogether. He began 
to Jay bricks on his own account and became 
known as a man to be depended on, whose 
drainage work out of sight was as good as any 
work to be seen above ground. The change came 
about so silently, steadily, and surely, it suggested 
rather a geological than a spiritual process, but it 
was to be seen and known of all men who had 


He said less than he thought, and he | 


watched him. Then came the tidings that S. 
was stricken down by a mortal complaint, cancer 
in the stomach. There was no hope. I went to 
see him one dark night, pondering how any light 
or any comfort could be shed on this ever-pressing 
mystery of pain. When ushered into the silent 
chamber and left, as it seemed, alone, the sight of 
his form in the bed reminded me of the figures 
from Pompeii in the Museum at Naples—as if 
lying in pain. ‘I’m afraid, Sam, you’re in pain?” 
I said, and waited. He waited a little, and replied, 
slowly and clearly: ‘“*Oh, I am so comfortable; 
they keep me so nice and clean and get me every- 
thing I want. I only wish I could give half my 
comfort to those who don’t know what comfort 
is.” A little after he added: “I have pain pretty 
hard sometimes, and then I think of Him who bore 
a lot worse than this for the like of me.” He 
could not look much, but there was that in his 
voice, in the very air of the room, which made one 
feel that one was in a holy place. _ I need not have 
feared to go there, our positions were reversed, as I 
dare say they really ought to have been long before. 
I was not there to give comfort; I was there 
getting more faith, learning more of the power of 
the victory of Christ on the Cross from the one 
man in the town who seemed least able to teach 
anybody anything worth the having a few years 
before. Slowly, but very clearly, he continued to 
pour out to me his desire that we at the School 
should care much more for the fellows doing no 
good and getting no gladness. All that he was 
and had he said he owed to the Adult School, 
and there were so many for whom no one cared. 
. . . His two requests were that he might be 
buried by the Adult School, and that it would 
not forget the folk who had to get on without 
any real comfort in their lives. Not a murmur 
seemed ever to occur to him. When the time 
came, a large number mustered at his grave, and 
heartfelt praise arose for his victory through his 
Saviour.’ 
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By THE Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., PROFESSOR OF PasTORAL THEOLOGY, 
DipsBuRY COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ih 
The Ferrars of Little Gidding. 


THERE are three men—it has already been pointed 
out—born in the same year, whose lives breathe 
charity and peace among the warring passions of 
seventeenth-century strife: George Herbert, Izaak 
Walton, and Nicholas Ferrar. Of these three much 
the least known is the last ; to most, indeed, he is 
hardly even a name. We meet him first in associa- 
tion with his friend Herbert. The two men were 
at Cambridge together, and though both then and 
afterwards their actual intercourse seems to have 
been of the slightest, their souls were knit as the 
soul of one man. Theirs was that rare kind of 
friendship which grows strong without need of 
external aid. When Herbert lay upon his deathbed 
it was to the hands of Ferrar that he committed 
the manuscripts of his poems, bidding him print or 
burn as he judged best. In like manner, six 
months before, Ferrar had sent to Herbert for 
examination and censure his translation of the 
Divine Considerations of Valdesso, the Spanish 
mystic. And now to-day, in Ferrar’s preface to 
the poems, and in Herbert’s letter and notes on the 
translation, all the world may see in what high and 
constant regard these two good men held each 
other. It was natural therefore that Izaak Walton, 
writing of Herbert, should have something to say 
about Herbert’s friends, the Ferrars of Little 
Gidding. This account in due course fell into the 
hands of John Wesley, while still a young man, and 
deeply moved him. “TI long to see such another 
family,” he wrote, ‘in any part of the three king- 
doms.” 1 A century later Carlyle’s all-devouring 
eyes, peering eagerly into all the dark corners of 
Cromwell’s century, turned more than once towards 
the inmates of Little Gidding, so that Nicholas 
Ferrar and his household still live for the modern 
reader in the Letters and Speeches, and in the post- 
humous—though really earlier—Historical Sketches 2 
But probably most of those who have any clear 

1 Wesley’s Works, vol. xi. p. 332. 

2 A volume by no means as well known as it deserves 
to be. 


mental image of the Little Gidding establishment. 
owe it to John Inglesant. Whatever we may think 
of Mr. Shorthouse’s famous romance, whether our 
sympathies lie with the eminent literary critic— 
Andrew Lang was it ?—who congratulated himself 
that he had escaped reading it, or with those who: 
count it among the classics of English fiction, we 
shall all agree that it contains no sweeter, pleasanter 
pages than those which tell how Nicholas Ferrar and. 
his household lived together in the practice of good 
works and the worship of God.? 


us 


Nicholas Ferrar was born in 1593, and was entered 
as a student at Cambridge while still only twelve 
years of age. Admiring biographers have much to. 
tell us of the unfailing vivacity and love of study 
that marked his childhood. But*some of their 
readers will think that young Ferrar never was a 
child, but only a solemn little prig, and that some 
of the hours given to the Psalms and Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs had been better spent in the nursery 
or the playground. With all the ‘sick hurry’ of 
our modern life, which we so often deplore, we 
manage things better to-day. From his twentieth 


to his twenty-fifth year, Ferrar travelled on the 


Continent, indulging to the top of his bent alike 
his intellectual and his religious inquisitiveness. He 
felt strongly the attraction of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but remained throughout firmly loyal to. 
the Church of England. After his return he de- 
voted himself during the next few years (1618-1624) 
to the affairs of the Virginia Company, with the 
business of which his family was closely connected. 
And now, had he willed it, a career in the State would 
have readily opened before him. For a short time 

* Other books dealing with the subject are Two 
Lives of Ferrar, edited by J. E. B. Mayor; Nicholas 
Fervar, his Household and his Friends, edited bie Le 
T. Carter; and The Life and Times of Nicholas Fervar, 
by H. P. K. Skipton. There is also a useful summary 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, by Bishop 
Creighton. 
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he sat in the House of Commons as Member of 
Parliament for Lymington. With his great natural 
gifts, his education, his wide experience of men and 
affairs, his influence at Court, he might easily have 
climbed high. But his mind was set on other 
things. The world and all that it could offer was 
for him, in George Herbert’s phrase, but ‘a nothing 
between two dishes.’ The idea of celibacy, which he 
seems to have cherished during his travels on the 
Continent, returned in the strength of a fixed 
resolve. Finally he determined to spend the rest 
of his life in mortifications and devotion, in charity 
and in constant preparation for death. 

Happily for himself, Ferrar found nothing but 
sympathy and support from among the members 
of his own household. His father was dead, but 
his mother entered eagerly into her son’s projects. 
The family affairs in London were quickly wound 
up ; some solitary lands at Little Gidding in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, including an old and deserted manor- 
house and a tiny church then used as a barn, were 
purchased,! and there in the first year of the reign 
of Charles 1., amid the quiet woods and meadows, 
Nicholas Ferrar, his mother, a married brother 
and sister with their families, ‘ waving the world 
and its traffic a long adieu,’ gave themselves wholly 
to the search after God and the life in Him. The 
following year Ferrar was ordained deacon, in 
order that with due ecclesiastical authority he 
might minister to his small household ; but to all 
suggestions of further preferment he turned a deaf 
ear. Throughout the rest of his brief life—he 
died in 1637—n0 rival interest divided his allegiance. 
The daily routine of prayer, meditation, and good 


“Mr. Ferrar bought the manor. 


| which was within his own house. 


though it lingered on for a few years more, the fate 
of the little community was sealed. The blow fell | 
soon after the last visit of the king; Puritan 
zealots sacked both the house and the church; 
Ferrar’s experiment in Protestant monasticism was 
at an end. 


IT. 


The manner of life in the Little Gidding house- 
hold is best described in George Herbert’s fragrant 
page: ‘This family, which I have said to be in 
number about thirty, were a part of them his 
kindred, and the rest chosen to be of a temper fit 
to be moulded into a devout life; and all of them 
were for their dispositions serviceable, and quiet 
and humble, and free from scandal. Having thus 
fitted himself for his family, he did, about the year 
1630, betake himself to a constant and methodical 
service of God; and it was in this manner: He, 
being accompanied with most of his family, did 
himself use to read the common prayers—for he 
was a Deacon—every day, at the appointed hours 
of ten and four, in the Parish Church, which was 
very near his house, and which he had both repaired 
and adorned ; for it was fallen into a great ruin, 
by reason of a depopulation of the village before 
And he did also 
constantly read the Matins every morning at the 
hour of six, either in the Church, or in an Oratory, 
And many of 
the family did there continue with him after the 


_ prayers were ended, and there they spent some 


works went on without a break. Once, in 1633, | 


there was a momentary ripple on the quiet waters, 
when Charles 1. visited the manor-house. He came 
again on the eve of the Civil War in 1641, and again 


hours in singing Hymns, or Anthems, sometimes 
in the Church, and often to an organ in the Oratory. 
And there they sometimes betook themselves to 
meditate, or to pray privately, or to read a part of 
the New Testament to themselves, or to continue 


_ their praying or reading the Psalms; and in case 


in 1646, but then a lonely and hunted fugitive. | 
_ Mr. Ferrar and others of the congregation did at 


By this time Ferrar was dead and his household 
fallen on evil times. In 1641—the wonder is that 
in those fiercely Puritan days the attack was so 


the Psalms were not always read in the day, then 


| night, at the ringing of the watchbell, repair to the 


- Church or Oratory, and there betake themselves to 


long delayed—a hostile pamphlet called the atten- — 


tion of Parliament to ‘ the late erected Monasticall 
Place called the Arminian Nunnery at Little 
Gidding in Huntingdonshire.’? From that day, 


1The manor-house has long since disappeared, but 
the tiny church with the graves of the Ferrars may 
still be seen. 

2The title-page of the pamphlet is reproduced in 
Skipton’s volume referred to above. 


prayers and lauding God, and reading the Psalms 
that had not been read in the day ; and when these 
or any part of the congregation grew weary or faint, 
the watchbell was rung, sometimes before, and 
sometimes after midnight ; and then another part 
of the family rose, and maintained the watch some- 
times by praying, or singing lauds to God, or reading 
the Psalms, and when, after some hours, they also 
grew weary or faint, then they rung the watchbell 
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and were also relieved by some of the former, or | 


by the new part of a society, which continued their 
devotions—as hath been mentioned—until morning. 
And it is to be noted, that in this continued serving 
of God, the Psalter of the whole Book of Psalms, 
was in every four-and-twenty hours sung: or read 
over, from the first to the last verse: and this was 
done as constantly as the sun runs his circle every 
day about the world, and then begins again the 
same instant that it ended. Thus did Mr. Ferrar 


and his happy family serve God day and night ; | 


thus did they always behave themselves as in his 
presence.’ 


Thus far, it may be thought, there is little to | 
distinguish the life at Little Gidding from the daily | 


devotional round of a medieval monastery. And 
when we remember that it was only a century 
before that Englishmen in just anger had torn down 
the rookeries of corruption and uncleanness with 
which monasticism had filled their land, it is not 
perhaps to be wondered that Puritan reformers in 


their constant dread of a Romish reaction should | 


turn wrathful eyes and hands against any who 
seemed to be bringing back the accursed thing into 
their midst. On the other hand, whatever there 
may have been in the ways of the Ferrar household 
calculated to awaken Puritan suspicion, it is only 
fair to remember that Ferrar himself always dis- 
avowed, and with something like vehemence, any 
sympathy with Rome. In the spirit of one who 
had been nourished on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, he 
declared that ‘he did as verily believe the Pope 
to be Anti-Christ as any article of his faith. When 
he was asked what he would do if by any chance 


the Mass was celebrated in his house, he replied | 


that he would pull that room down and rebuild it. 
Moreover, though he encouraged two of his nieces 
to remain unmarried, he suffered them to take no 
vows; others of them married, and left Little 
Gidding for homes of their own. Except on 
special occasions Holy Communion was only 
administered monthly, and the Communion Table 
in the church was placed not altarwise, but, after 
the Puritan manner, with the two ends pointing 
east and west. When the bishop of the diocese 
—Bishop Williams, a man of moderate views, and 
often in opposition to Laud—visited the place, he 
found nothing of which he could not heartily 
approve. 

Nor must it be supposed that religious exercises 
like those described by Izaak Walton, claimed the 
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whole time of the inmates. The girls, as they 
grew up, were required to take the housekeeping 
in turn for a month at a time, and their accounts 
were regularly kept and audited. One room was 
converted into a schoolhouse, ‘ which being larger 
than was wanted for the young people of the 
family, permission was given to as many of the 
neighbouring towns as desired it, to send their 
children thither, where they were instructed without 
expense, in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
principles of the Christian religion.’ There was an 
infirmary for sick members of the household, and 
a kind of out-patients’ room where surgical and 
other help was given to such of their neighbours 
as required it; so that, as Bishop Creighton says, 
Little Gidding became the school, the dispensary, 
and the infirmary of the district round about. But 
the chief industry of the little community was the 
making and binding of books—Scriptural Harmonies 
or ‘ Concordances,’ as they were always called. On 
these were lavished the utmost skill, and the most 
loving care, as some of the originals presented to 
Charles, and still preserved in the British Museum, 
abundantly demonstrate. And the whole of the 
work, be it remembered—the transcribing, arrang- 
ing, illustrating, binding, gilding, lettering—we 
owe to the busy brains and deft fingers of the 
members of Ferrar’s household.t 

A few lines may be added concerning one bit of 
work for which Ferrar himself alone was respons- 
ible—his translation of Valdesso’s Divine Considera- 
itons, to which reference has already been made. 
Valdesso—or to give him his true name, Juan de 
Valdes, of which Valdesso is the Italianized form— 
was a Spanish mystic of the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Though always a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he had somehow become suspect, 
and all the original copies of his work were suppressed 
by the Spanish Inquisition. Ferrar fell in with an 
Italian version of it during his travels on the Con- 
tinent, and, it is evident, was greatly impressed by 
it. In 1632 he sent the manuscript of his transla- 
tion of this version to George Herbert for his 
judgment—Herbert, who was then nearing the end 
of his brief pilgrimage, returned it with a few 
critical notes and a letter strongly urging his friend 
to publish. For some years the counsel was un- 
heeded, but in 1638—the year after Ferrar’s own 

*A ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Concordances 


made at Gidding ’—sixteen in number—will be found 
in chap. viii. of the volume edited by T. T. Carter. — 
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death, the translation appeared together with 
Herbert’s letter and notes. Of this edition Mr. 
John Lane has recently issued a very handy and 
beautiful reprint.1 I have no space in which to 
deal further with the book, but the reader may be 
interested in its title-page: ‘The Hundred and 
Ten Considerations of ‘Signior John Valdesso: 
treating of those things which are most profitable, 
most necessary, and most perfect in our Christian 
profession. Written in Spanish, brought out of 
Italy by Vergerius, and first set forth in Italian at 
Basil by Ccelius Secundus Curio, anno 1550. After- 
wards translated into French, and printed at Lions, 
1563, and again at Paris, 1565. And now translated 
out of the Italian copy into English with notes.’ 


IL. 


And now, what is to be said of all this? What 
judgment shall we pass on the ideal which Ferrar 
and his friends sought to embody in their 
lives ? 

Something has already been said—common 
fairness demanded that it should be said—in defence 
of the Ferrars against the ignorance and malice of 
some of their assailants. To call the establishment 
at Little Gidding ‘an Arminian Nunnery’ was 
only to employ a common device of the unscrupulous 
who think to injure an opponent by giving him an 
ugly name, which they hope will stick. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that in the rule of life which 
Ferrar obeyed and imposed, there was in many 
ways a harking back to the monastic ideals with 
which, only a century before, English Christianity 
had deliberately broken. In the matter of marriage, 
though, as we have seen, he laid no restraint upon 
others, he chose for himself the path of the celibate, 
fully assured that for those who could tread it, it 
was the higher way. His austerities grew so strict 
as the days went by that even his most admiring 
biographers admit that he shortened his life by their 
severity. Still more significant is the story of his 
committing to the flames on the spot which he had 
chosen for his grave three large hampers full of 
“comedies, tragedies, love hymns, heroical poems, 
novels, and the like.’ The healthier and nobler 
ideas which had been set free by the Renaissance, 
and which, as Dr. Dale says, found both sanction 
and home in Protestantism, left Ferrar untouched. 
He called himself a Protestant, yet he believed as 
firmly as any Catholic, ancient or modern, that it 

1 In the ‘Sacred Treasury’ series, 2s. 6d. 


is in solitude and retirement rather than in ‘ dusty 
lane and wrangling mart’ that man can best live 
the life that is most pleasing to God. Was he 
right ? 

‘I respect all earnest souls,’ writes Carlyle, with 
Nicholas Ferrar in his mind; and to so much 
catholicity of sympathy, it may be hoped, we have 
all by this time attained. It was the privilege of 
the writer a short time ago to visit, on the same 
day, the noble ruins of Furness Abbey and Swarth- 
more Hall, the Mecca of the followers of George 
Fox. A sharper contrast within the sphere of 
religion than that which was thus suggested, it 
would be difficult to imagine. Yet one whose own 
spiritual life could find adequate expression neither 
in monasticism nor in Quakerism.may cheerfully 
allow that each in its own time, and in its own 
way, has served the kingdom of God. It is easy 
for us, with the records of the past before us, to wax 
eloquent over the false ideals and shameless corrup- 
tions of monasticism; yet there must have been 
something besides evil in a system that for a 
thousand years was able to attract to itself so 
many of the best men and women in Europe. In 
matters of this kind the centuries cannot judge 
one another. To-day, if a man is in earnest about 
his religion, he can find a hundred outlets for his 
zeal ; in the tenth century, as Dean Church says, 
he had little choice but to be a monk.?, And even 
yet monasticism though dead still speaks, to 
remind us that what in its mistaken way it sought 
to secure, man still needs and must somehow gain 
if he is not to lose his soul. Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors about 
thee—it is a word we all must hear if we would 
live. 

Nevertheless, the modern world can never go 
back to the way of the monk. Fora thousand years 
monasticism had its chance, and we know what 
came of it; history’s stern verdict is not to be 
reversed. Even if there had been no civil war, 
Ferrar’s mild experiment was foredoomed to failure ; 
not along that road did England’s salvation lie. 
We know now that we cannot overcome the world 
by flight; we must face it and fight. Humility 
and severity to the body have indeed, as Paul says, 
a show of wisdom, but the simple, damning fact which 
in the end monastic history burnt into men’s minds 
for ever is this: They are not of any value against 
the indulgence of the flesh. Moreover, we have 

2 See the opening pages of Church’s Anselm. 
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gained to-day a new ideal.of saintliness. Every one 
knows the traditional saint of the Middle Ages— 
“the thin pale face, the eyes red with tears or weary 
with watching, the transparent hands, the wasted 
form.’ This is not our ideal; in our protest 
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against it we may even miss the truth that it was 
vainly seeking to express; but it is something 
more than Pharisaic  self-complacency which 
thanks God that He has laid upon us to-day a 
higher and a nobler law of Christian service. 


“=: 


Ordination. 


By THe Rev. R. M. Woo.tey, B.D., EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO THE BisHOP OF LINCOLN. 


Our Lord committed the founding of His Church 
to the twelve apostles whom He had chosen and 
selected for this purpose out of the number of His 
disciples. To the apostles He gave power and 
authority to govern, to teach, and to direct that 
Church over which He had placed them. With 
the beginning of their preaching and the acces- 
sion of numbers to the Faith, the need arose of 
ministering to the souls gathered in, and a 
development of the ministry became a necessity. 

In Ac 61% we are told of the establishment of 
an order of deacons whose function was not only to 
minister in the temporal matters of the Church, 
but also to assist in the general work of 
the ministry. Thus we read of a deacon Philip 
doing great missionary work in Samaria, and 
baptizing his converts. The account of the 
institution of this order is the only direct account 
of the circumstances of ordination. We read that 
the deacons were elected by the people and 
presented to the apostles, who ordained them to 
the diaconate with prayer and the laying on of 
hands 
xelpas),. 

The mission of St. Paul and St. Barnabas from 
Antioch was preceded by a solemn laying on of 
hands (Ac 13%). Some have seen in this an 
ordination. The laying on of hands was, however, 
always used in the act of benediction, and it is a 
benediction rather than an ordination which is 
implied by this passage, for St. Paul expressly 
denies that he had received his apostleship from 
human sources, claiming that he had been called to 
the office by revelation, and moreover implying that 
the alternative to this call by revelation was the 
receiving his apostolic commission from the hands 
of the apostles (see Gal 1 2). 

In Ac 14% we are told of a further step in the 
organization of the ministry. St. Paul and St. 


\ , pean) aA \ 
(kat TpooevEapevot éreOnkav QUTOLS TAS 


Barnabas ordain zpeoBirepor to minister to the 
small Christian congregations that they had estab- 
lished in the cities of Asia Minor (xepotovycavres 
88 abrots Kar’ éxxAnolav mpecBurépovs tpocevédpevoe 
pera vyoreav rapeGevto avtots TH Kupio, x.7.A.). 
The ordination is preceded by a fast, and it is 
performed with prayer and probably the laying on 
of hands. The word xetporovety, which probably 
implies the laying on of hands, is from this time 
forward a technical word. In one other case we 
are given incidental information as to ordination. 
This is in the case of Timothy. Timothy was 
ordained by St. Paul to a position of authority in 
the Church, and tradition makes him first Bishop 
of Ephesus. St. Paul twice refers to his ordina- 
tion. In 1 Ti 4% he speaks of the spiritual gift, 
the xapioa, which was bestowed upon him by the 
laying on of hands of the presbyterate, or perhaps, 
rather, ‘for the presbyterate’ (i dpeder Tod ev col 
xapicparos 6 e066 col dvd mpodyrteias peta emibecews 
Tov xepov). And again in 2 Ti 1° he speaks of 
Timothy’s ordination by himself (dvapsprvycKko 
oe dvalwrupely TO xapicpa Tod Geod 6 éotw év cot 
dua THs Oécews tov XepGv pov). Here again we 
have the laying on of hands with a form of words. 
‘Prophecy’ here is more or less equivalent to 
‘prayer.’ The actual order to which Timothy 
belonged is a matter of controversy. However, this 
much is evident, that he was ordained to a position 
of authority, and that he had the power himself to. 
ordain others (1°**), and tradition calls him 
bishop. It must be remembered that these 
allusions to orders and ordination are but inci- 
dental and that from them no general conclusion 
can be safely drawn. 

The rationale of orders is clearly shown in the 
New Testament. St. John tells us (2022) of the 
solemn act by which our Lord delivered to the 
apostles their apostolic commission. ‘He breathed 
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on them, and said, Receive the Holy Ghost’ (or 
rather the gift of the Holy Ghost), and then pro- 
ceeded to give them a special spiritual authority. 
He handed on to them a power and authority that 
was his own, and which he alone could give them. 
There is no reference here to any laying on of 
hands, but instead is the symbolic act of breathing 
on them (which still exists in the Coptic Church). 
The absence of the article, vedua dnwv, implies 
‘a gift of the Holy Ghost’ rather than ‘the Holy 
Ghost’ simply. In the Acts and in the Epistles to 
Timothy we see that every act of ordination is 
performed by prayer and the laying on of hands. 

The laying on of hands was a symbolic act 
signifying a communication of some spiritual gift. 
It was used in benediction. It was the general 
outward act by which miracles of healing were 
performed, signifying the communication of some 
spiritual power or virtue proceeding from the 
healer and expelling the evil in the recipient. It 
was used in the reception of penitents. So St. 
Paul calls the gift so conferred in ordination a 
xapioma, a spiritual gift or power. 

When we pass from the New Testament we find 
no definite information as to the ordination rites 
till we come to the Church Orders towards the end 
of the third century. While there are many refer- 
ences to the three orders of the ministry, and also 
to the lesser orders before this date, there is nothing 
told us of the actual rites of ordination. 

The Church Orders themselves fall into two 
groups. There is anearlier Church Order which is 
extant in versions in the Ethiopic, Arabic, Sahidic, 
Bohairic, and (in part) in Latin, of which the Greek 
original is lost; from this is derived the Second 
Church Order which is a revision of the earlier 
order and is extant in two Greek forms, the 
Constitutiones per Fippolytum, and in its final form 
in the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitution. 
The Canons of Hippolytus stand independently 
between the two. They are a version of a version, 
Arabic from Coptic, based on the earlier order but 
with certain later elements. And then there is the 
Syriac Testament of our Lord (c. 400), in which is 
embedded almost the whole of the matter of the 
Church Order worked over by the redactor. The 
ultimate source of all these, at any rate so far as 
the ordination forms are concerned, is almost 
certainly the lost Greek tract on ordinations (zept 
xeiporov.dv) of Hippolytus. 

The rites of the earlier Church Order are simple. 


A bishop is consecrated on a Sunday during the 
Eucharist in the presence of the clergy and people. 
The consent of the people to the consecration of 
the candidate is expressed. The bishops present 
first lay their hands on the elect in silence, all 
praying secretly for the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Then one of the bishops, acting on behalf of all the 
bishops present, lays his hand on the candidate 
and recites the ordination prayer. There are some 
slight differences in the various versions. In the 
Canon of Hippolytus and the later C.O. the first 
imposition of hands in silence has vanished, and 
there is a considerable development of the election 
or recognition by the people. In the Second 
Church Order there is also a distinct development 
in ceremonial. The consecrator is supported by 
two other bishops (as ordered by the first Apostolic 
Canon), and, standing near the altar, says the prayer 
of consecration alone, the deacons meanwhile 
holding the open gospel book over the head of the 
candidate. Probably to this revision is due the 
fact that there is no express direction as to the 
actual laying on of hands. The Prayer of Ordina- 
tion is extant in most of the documents, and that 
of the Second Order is simply a developed form 
of the earlier prayer. It is long, and refers to the - 
office of bishop and the functions of that office. 
The Eucharist follows the consecration, as it does 
in all ordinations. 

The rites in connexion with the ordination of a 
priest are simple, and there is a general agreement. 
The bishop lays his hands on the candidate, the 
priests who are present also laying their hands on 
him, and says the prayer of ordination. The 
prayer of ordination in the case of a priest has 
been a matter of difficulty. The rubrics say that 
the same prayer is to be used in the ordination of 
a priest as in the consecration of a bishop (e¢ dicat 
secundum ea quae praedicta sunt sicut praediximus 
super episcopum). The Canons of Hippolytus are 
still more explicit that the bishop’s prayer shall be 
said over him (ze. the priest) entire, except the 
name ‘bishop’ only. The bishop is in all respects 
the equivalent of the priest, except in regard to the 
throne and ordination, because he (the priest) was 
not given authority to ordain. This is the special 
interpretation of the redactor of the Canons of 
Hippolytus as to the meaning of the rubric. In 
the Ethiopic and Latin versions, however, though 
this rubric is retained, a prayer of consecration is 
added, and it is totally different from the prayer for 
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the consecration of a bishop. This prayer is also 
that of the Second Order, though it has undergone 
development and expansion in these last docu- 
ments: The difficulty has been quite recently 
solved by Mr. C. H. Turner (/. Z2%..S¢. vol. xvi. pp. 
542 ff.). The explanation which he gives is quite 
a simple one, and has a parallel in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. It is this: the two prayers, that 
for the consecration of a bishop and the ordination 
of a priest are identical for the first part—‘ The 
opening words, ‘‘ The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,”: repeated by the Lat. Eth. in the 
rubric before the ordination prayer of a priest, are 
the cue for the starting-point of the common 
matter, just as the next words, ‘‘ Look down upon 
this thy servant,” are the cue for the beginning of 
the separate matter.’ 

The deacon is ordained by the bishop with 
prayer and the laying on of hands. The Church 
Orders carefully specify that there is to be no 
laying on of hands by priests with the bishop: 
“quia non in sacerdotio ordinatur sed in ministerio 
episcopi.’ There is some difference as to the choice 
of the deacon, some of the documents speaking of 
election by the people, and some of choice by the 
bishop. There are also two prayers, the earlier 
Church Order giving one prayer, and the Canons 
of Hippolytus and the later documents a different. 

The Church Orders next proceed to deal with the 
lesser orders. Of these the earlier order with the 
Canons of Hippolytus and the Testament enumerate, 
in different order, six—confessor, widow, reader, 
virgin, subdeacon, and those with gifts of healing. 
In all these the confessor comes first, and the 
reader ranks before the subdeacon, except in the 
Testament. The later Church Order adds to this 
list the deaconess, who is given the first place, and 
gives the exorcist in the place of, or more probably 
under another name for, those possessed of the 
‘charisma’ of healing. These orders are given 
without the laying on of hands. In the case of 
the confessor there are still traces of the extrava- 
gant claims of this order which we meet with in 
Cyprian, and the confessor still has rank with a 
priest as in Cyprian’s time, but if chosen bishop 
is to be ordained in the normal way. In the later 
order this section is much shortened, simply for- 
bidding confessors to perform the functions of any 
of the higher orders unless they have been ordained 
to such order. The lesser orders are conferred 
without any laying on of hands. 
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In the Prayers of Sarapion (¢. 350) there are 
ordination forms for the three orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon (chaps. xli.—xiv.). These are 
simple prayers which refer to the functions of the 
office to which the candidate is ordained, and 
tracing back the threefold ministry to an apostolic 
origin. There are no rubrical directions, but the 
heading of each prayer (xeipoecia paracrdcews) 
certainly implies the laying on of hands. 

The curious work of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (¢. 500), gives some 
details as to ordination rites (v. iiff.). The candi- 
date for the episcopate kneels on both knees before 
the altar, and there is held over his head a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, while the bishop lays on 
his hand and recites the prayer of consecration. 
The candidate for the priesthood kneels on both 
knees, and the bishop ordains him by the laying 
on of his right hand with prayer. The candidate 
for the diaconate kneels on one knee only, and is 
ordained by the bishop by the laying on of his 
right hand with prayer. In the case of all three 
the bishop signs the candidates with the sign of 
the cross and addresses them in a charge or 
exhortation, and after their ordination the bishop 
and all the clergy present salute them with a kiss 
(do7racpos). 

The ordination rites in the East have changed 
very little and still remain very simple in character. 
The rites in the eighth and twelfth centuries (as 
given in the Berberini and Grottoferrata MSS in 
Goar’s Luchologion) are more or less identical. 

In the case *of the ordination of a deacon, first 
it is proclaimed that ‘the Divine grace .. . pro- 
motes N., the most religious subdeacon, to be 
deacon,’ etc. The bishop then thrice signs him 
with the sign of the cross, and after the prayers of 
the congregation have been bidden on his behalf, 
he lays his hand on him and says the prayer of 
ordination. The new deacon is then vested in 
the deacon’s stole. ‘He is worthy’ issung. The 
bishop gives him the /adellum and kisses him, 
and in the Eucharist that follows the new deacon 
ministers the chalice. 

The candidate for the priesthood is presented to 
the bishop after the Offertory, and the notice of 
his promotion is read. The bishop signs him with 
the sign of the cross, and laying his hand on his 
head prays for him secretly. The prayers of the 
people are then bidden, and after this the bishop 
lays on his hand and recites the prayer of ordina- 
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tion. After his ordination the stole is arranged 
priest-wise and he is invested in the chasuble. 
After the consecration of the Eucharist, the bishop 
puts the Consecrated Bread into his hand with a 
charge, and he holds it till the Communion. 

In the case of a bishop, the notice of his 
appointment is read after the Trisagion. The 
Miserere is sung. The consecrating bishop and 
the co-consecrators then lay the open gospel book on 
hishead and neck. The consecrating bishop thrice 
signs him with the sign of the cross and recites a 
prayer, and the prayers of the people are bidden. 
Then the consecrating bishop laying on his hand 
recites the prayer of consecration. After his con- 
secration the new bishop is invested with the 
episcopal vestments. 

The rites of ordination in the Greek Church 
are more or less identical with the above at the 
present day. 

In the West the ordination rites, at first as 
simple as in the East, tended in process of time to 
become very elaborate. The purely Roman rites 
are to be found in the Leonzme and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries, and in the Ordo of St. Amand 
and Mabillon’s Ordines Romant, iv. and viii. 

In the case of bishops, first a bidding of the 
prayers and a short collect, and then the laying on 
of hands, with the ordination prayer, Dews honorum 
omnium. ‘The ceremonies are given in the Ordines. 
The day before the consecration the elect is 
presented, and a number of interrogations are put 
to him. The next day after the Epistle the pro- 
clamation is made that the clergy and people of 
such and such a place have elected him bishop, 
and the consecration takes place after the litany. 

Deacons and priests were ordained normally at 
the four ember seasons. They were present at 
the Stational Masses on the Wednesday and 
Friday. A notary proclaimed to the people a lst 
of the names of those to be ordained, and called 
on them to object if they wished to. The ordina- 
tion took place at the Mass on the Saturday. 
After the gradual the candidates were presented 
to the Pope. After the bidding and litany he 
ordained them one by one with the laying on of 
hands, the ordination prayer for the deacons being, 
Adesto quaesumus omnipotens Deus honorum dator, 
and that of the priests, Domine sancte Pater omnt- 
potens aeterne Deus honorum omnium. 

The ordination ceremonies of what is known as 
the ‘Gallican’ rite were originally quite different 


from those of Rome, and at the same time much 
more elaborate. The rites in the case of the five 
lesser orders have not a feature in common with 
the Roman books. In the case of the three great 
orders in the Gallican books, the Roman prayers 
have been added to the original Gallican forms in 
such a way as to show plainly what were the 
original forms of this rite. 

The ember seasons were not known in the 
countries of the Gallican rite, and so the cere- 
monies all took place on the day of ordination, 
The bishop presented the candidates to the 
diaconate to the people in a set form inviting 
their assent, and the congregation replies, Dignus 
est. The bishop bids the prayers of the people,. 
and then proceeds to ordain the candidates, laying 
on his hand and reciting the ordination prayer, 
Domine sancte, spet fidet gratiae et profectuum 
munerator. 

The ordination of priests follows the same lines.. 
The bishop presents the candidates to the people, 
and they signify their assent with the answer, 
Dignus est. The bishop then ordains, he and all 
the priests present laying on their hands, with the 
ordination prayer, Sanctificationum omnium auctor. 
The hands of the newly ordained priests were then: 
anointed with a formulary. 

Bishops were usually consecrated in the countries. 
which followed the Gallican usage in the church. 
of the diocese to which they were elected. 

The metropolitan and bishops proceeded to the: 
city and presided over the election. The bishops: 
then presented the elect to the people and clergy 
in the church in a set form, to which the people 
showed their assent in the usual form, Dignus est. 
The consecrating bishop bids the prayers of the: 
people, and after this the consecration took place. 
As the ordination prayer the Gallican books give: 
the Roman form, Deus honorum omnium, but with, 
a long additional passage, and implies that several: 
bishops were consecrated at the same time, which. 
must have been very unusual except at Rome, 
while the two forms preceding use only the 
singular number. Mgr. Duchesne therefore comes. 
to the conclusion that this form is purely Roman,,. 
and that no Gallican form for this part of the rite. 
has been preserved. After the consecration the 
hands of the new bishop were anointed with a 
special form. 

The Gallican ritual, as has 
fuller and more elaborate than 


been said, was. 
the Roman rite, 
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but in the end influenced, as it did in the Mass, 
the original simple Roman ordinal. Thus in the 
later Roman forms we find certain developments. 
In the case of a bishop the laying on of hands 
is given with a new form, Accipe spiritum sanctum, 
while the old eucharistic consecration prayer, Dews 
honor omnium dignitatum, is said by the consecrator 
with extended hands. Then follow a series of 
anointings, the result of Gallican influence. Both 
the head and hands of the new bishop are anointed, 
and there is a formal delivery to him of staff, ring, 
and gospel book. 

In the case of the ordination of a priest, the 
people are addressed, and then a charge is given to 
the candidates, after which the bishop and the 
priests present lay their hands on in silence. The 
prayers of the people are then bidden, after which 
the bishop says a prayer for the ordinands, and 
then with hands extended the old prayer of 
ordination, Deus honorum auctor. The newly 
ordained are then vested in stole and chasuble 
with the prayer, Deus sanctificationum omntum 
auctor, his hands are anointed, and there is made 
a solemn ‘porrection of the instruments,’ with a 
form, Accife potestatum offerre sacrificium. 

Deacons are presented to the bishop, and a 
charge is delivered to them. After the litany the 
bishop says the old ordination prayer, Deus 
honorum dator, with extended hands. He then 
lays on hands with the form, <Accipe spiritum 
sanctum ad robur, etc. The deacons are invested 
with the stole, and the formal delivery of the 
gospel book is made, after which is said the prayer, 
Domine sancte pater spet, etc. 

As will be seen, the rite at this stage is Roman 
conflated with Gallican forms, 

The Latin-English rites follow more or less the 
Roman. There are certain peculiarities in the 
English rites, such as the anointing of the hands 
“of a deacon, which appears first apparently in 
England, and the anointing of the head of a priest, 
which is found already in the ‘Pontifical of 
Egbert.’ In the consecration of a bishop none 
but the use of Exeter of all the English rituals 
contained the form, Accipe spiritum sanctum. 

The first ordinal of the English Church in the 
vernacular appeared in 1549. This is based on 
the older Latin rite, but is much simplified. The 
prayers generally are based on the old Latin prayers. 

At the consecration of a bishop the elect is 
presented to the consecrators after the creed, and 


takes the oath. An address is then made to the 
people. The litany is sung with its special clauses, 
and then the consecrator recites the prayer, 
Almighty God, giver of all good things (Domine 
sancte pater. . . Honor omnium dignitatum). Next 
follow the examination of the elect and the in- 
terrogations, and after the Veni Creator the con- 
secrating bishop recites the prayer, Almighty God, 
and most merciful Father (based on the latter 
portion of Domine sancte pater), and the con- 
secrating bishop and the bishops assisting proceed 
to lay on hands with the form, Zake the Holy 
Ghost (Accipe spiritum sanctum). After the con- 
secration there is a formal delivery of the Bible, 
which is laid on his neck, and of a_pastoral staff, 
with their forms. 

In the case of priests, the candidates are pre- 
sented to the bishop, and an address is made to 
the people and litany sung. The collect on the 
Eucharist is, Almighty God, giver of all good things 
(Deus sanctificationum omnium). After the gospel 
the interrogations are put. Venz Creator is sung, 
and the bishop recites the prayer, Almighty God, 
and heavenly Father (Domine sancte pater omnt- 
potens), and proceeds at once to the laying on of 
hands with the form, Leceive the Holy Ghost 
(Accipe spiritum sanctum). The Bible and chalice 
are delivered with a form. 

At the ordination of deacons, the candidates are 
presented to and instructed by the bishop. After 
the litany the Eucharist begins, the collect being, 
Almighty God, who by thy divine providence 
(Domine sancté pater spec). After the epistle come 
the interrogations, and at the end of these comes 
at once the laying on of hands, with the form, 
Take thou authority, followed by the tradition of 
a New Testament with a due form. 

There were only slight changes made at the 
revisions of 1552 and of 1661. In the former the 
delivering of the episcopal staff to a bishop, and 
the chalice to the newly ordained priest, dis- 
appeared. In the last revision in the orders for 
the ordination of bishop and priest, the form, 
frecewve the Holy Ghost, was expanded by the inser- 
tion of an explicit mention of the order conferred, 
though this order is clearly expressed and sek 
to in the preceding prayers. 

Since the time of the Reformation there has 
been no provision made for lesser orders, although 
during the reign of Elizabeth and James 1. readers 
existed. 
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Literature. 


ent TNDIVIDUALIIN OF ST. PAUL. 


‘Ir pleased God to reveal his Son in me.’ What 
did that revelation do for St. Paul as an indi- 
vidual? And what did the personality of St. 
Paul do with the revelation? These are the 
questions which are answered by the Rev. R. H. 
Strachan in his book on Zhe Lndtviduality of Saint 
Paul (Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Strachan 
is an accomplished student of the New Testament. 
His enthusiasm for the truth, even the latest word 
of truth, about the Lord Jesus Christ keeps him 
in touch with all the scholars who are at work, 
and compels him to estimate their work dis- 
passionately. He is no respecter of persons, the 
issues are too great for favouritism. 

So when, for example, he comes to the place 
where he has to answer the question, Is Paul a 
mystic? he points out that the idea of mysticism 
entertained by Dean Inge is erroneous. It ‘is 
vitiated by his apparently extending the term to 
include all spiritual, all “vital” religious expert- 
ence. The mystic is opposed to the legalist. His 
book is really a defence of the religious against the 
scientific spirit.’ What is mysticism, then? It is 
‘the definite sense that all intervening helps and 
channels to that end, such as symbols or sacra- 
ments, are a barrier to the immediate knowledge 
of God.’ Is Paul a mystic in that sense? Mr. 
Strachan concludes that heis. There are many 
passages in his Epistles which have been falsely 
interpreted in a mystical way. But there remain 
his ‘visions and revelations,’ his account of the 
ecstatic spiritual phenomena at Corinth, and his 
attitude to the non-Christian mysticism of his 
day. 

Other topics which are treated with the same 
interest and up-to-dateness are Paul’s Patriotism, 
his Pharisaism, his doctrine of Christ, his doctrines 
of Justification, Sanctification, Immortality, the 
Sacraments. The volume ends with an estimate 
of Paul as an organizer and a man. 


A COMPANION TO BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


Two books are always at the hand of the 
classical scholar, Whibley’s Companion to Greek 
Studies, and Sandys’ Companion to Latin Studies. 


The Bible student will be wise to have at hand in 
future a volume which is issued in similar style to 
these. Its title is 4 Companion to Biblical Studies 
(Cambridge: At the University Press; 15s. net). 

It is really a new edition of the Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible. Now the Cambridge 
Companion was the most scholarly and substantial 
of all the Aids, Treasuries, Helps, and the like, 
which came out in such a spate some twenty years 
ago. It was worth re-editing. That has been 
done by Professor Emery Barnes. It has been so 
thoroughly re-edited that Dr. Barnes calls it ‘a 
revised and re-written edition’ of the Cambridge . 
Companion to the Bible. There are many new 
names—Mr. W. A. L. Elmslie, Mr. H. C. O. 
Lanchester, Mr. A. V. Valentine-Richards, Mr. B. 
T. Dean Smith, Mr. G. H. Clayton, and Dr. A. 
E. Brooke. And each of these scholars writes on 
his own particular specialty. All the old articles 
retained have been revised, either by their author, 
or, if he is dead, by the editor. It is a new and 
greater book, great as the old book was, and proud 
of it as English scholarship had reason to be. 

Together with many other signed articles, it 
contains a Glossary of Bible Words, an Index 
of Proper Names, an Index of Subjects, and a 
Concordance. Of these the Glossary of Bible 
Words is the most necessary. Not much has been 
done to it. The editor says he has added a few 
words. He might also have given in some cases 
better examples of a word than Professor Skeat 
had been able to find. Také the word ‘ Conversa- 
tion. When Dr. E. R. Bernard undertook to 
write on the subject of Conversation for the 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, the editor pointed out 
the necessity of saying something about the old 
English use of the word in the Authorized Version, 
where it means usually ‘manner of life,’ and sent 
him this example from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress : 
‘Your Conversation gives this your Mouth- 
profession, the lye.’ We have seen no example so 
good as that anywhere else. Skeat’s example here 
is from North’s Plutarch: ‘When he saw her 
sweet conversation and pleasant entertainment.’ 

Of the new articles special notice must be taken 
of one on the Book of Revelation by Professor 
Swete. It is good enough to give distinction to 
the volume. 
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ARISTODEMOCRACY. 


The curious title of Avistodemocracy, which Sir 
Charles Waldstein has given to his latest book 
(Murray; ros. 6d. net), is probably intended as a 
protest against that Aristocratic Radicalism which 
Brandes puts forward as the essential characteristic 
of the teaching of Nietzsche. The book, however, 
is a denunciation of war. Sir Charles Waldstein 
will have none of the defences of war so freely 
offered in these days. Its advantages are theo- 
retical; they have only to be set against the reality 
to be seen to be disadvantages, every one. And 
it is not war as waged by the Germans that he 
denounces; war cannot be waged by anybody 
without being an outrage on humanity, a disgrace 
to civilization, a gross sin against God. 

But how are we to avoid it? Sir Charles 
Waldstein answers that question in a chapter—the 
most vigorous and telling in the book—which he 
calls ‘The Cure of the Disease of War.’ His answer 
is ‘An International Court backed by adequate 
power.’ It is seventeen years since he showed how 
a federation of civilized States might be realized 
in the institution of one central international 
tribunal with a corresponding power to enforce 
its decisions. ‘I can see’—so he wrote—‘this 
great Confederacy of the future established perma- 
nently with its local habitation, let us say on one 
of the islands—the Azores, Bermuda, the Canaries, 
Madeira. And here will be sitting the great Court 
of Arbitration, composed of most eminent men 
from all the nations in the Confederacy. Here 
will be assembled, always ready to carry into effect 
the laws enacted, an international army, and an 
international fleet, — the police of the world’s 
highways. No recalcitrant nation (then, and only 
then, will the nations be able to disarm) could 
venture to oppose its will to that of this supreme 
representative of justice. Perhaps this Court may 
develop into a Court of Appeals, dealing not only 
with matters of State. The function of this capital 
to the great Confederacy will not only concern 
war, but peace as well. There will be established 
here “ Bureaux” representing the interests which 
all the nations have in common. As _ regards 
commerce and industry, they will distribute 
throughout the world important information con- 
cerning the supply and demand of the world’s 
markets, and counteracting to some extent the 
clumsy economical chaos which now causes so 
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much distress throughout the world. Science and 
art, which are ever the most effective bonds 
between civilized peoples, will there find their 
international habitation, and here will be established 
the great international universities, and libraries, 
and museums. There will be annual exhibitions of 
works of art and industry, so that the nations, 
comparatively so ignorant of each other’s work 
now, should learn fully to appreciate each other. 
And at greater intervals there will be greater 
exhibitions and international meetings, the modern 
form of the Olympic games. The Amphyctionic 
Council of Delphi, as well as the Olympic Games 
of the small Greek communities, will find their 
natural and unromantic revival in this centre of 
civilization, this tangible culminating point of 
Western Ideals. Thus will the World’s Peace be 
ensured, the nations be brought together, and the 
ancient inherited prejudices and hatreds be 
stamped out from the face of the earth.’ 

But that is not all that this large book contains. 
Much of it is occupied with an investigation of 
the things which make for war. At the back of 
them all is bad morality. And at the back of bad 
morality is bad religion. Sir Charles Waldstein 
would have us know the living and true God first ; 
then he would have us act in conformity with our 
knowledge, which would be in harmony with His 
will; and war would be no more. Among the 
appendixes there is a scathing exposure of modern 
company-promoting. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Alfred Hoernlé have trans- 
lated Rudolf Steiner’s Zhe Philosophy of Freedom 
into English (Putman; 6s. net). They have 
translated it so well that if they or any one else 
had written it in English originally it would not 
have been pleasanter to read or easier to under- 
stand. 

‘Observation and thought are the two points of 
departure for all the spiritual striving of man, in so. 
far as he is conscious of such striving. The 
workings of common sense, as well as the most 
complicated scientific researches, rest on these two. 
fundamental pillars of our minds. 
have started from various ultimate antitheses, Idea 
and Reality, Subject.and Object, Appearance and 
Thing-in-itself, Ego and Non-Ego, Idea and Will, 
Matter and Mind, Matter and Force, the Conscious 
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and the Unconscious. It is, however, easy to 
show that all these antitheses are subsequent to 
that between observation and thought, this being 
for man the most important.’ 

Well, it is observation that gives us percepts. 
What does thought give us? ‘The products of 
thinking are concepts and ideas. What a concept 
is cannot be expressed in words. Words can do 
no more than draw our attention to the fact that 
we have concepts. When some one perceives a 
tree, the perception acts as a stimulus for thought. 
Thus an ideal element is added to the perceived 
object, and the perceiver regards the object and its 
ideal complement as belonging together. When 
the object disappears from the field of his percep- 
tion, the ideal counterpart alone remains. This 
latter is the concept of the object.’ 

‘Ideas do not differ qualitatively from concepts. 
They are but fuller, more saturated, more compre- 
hensive concepts.’ ‘The moment a percept appears 
in my field of consciousness, thought, too, becomes 
active in me. A member of my thought-system, a 
definite intuition, a concept, connects itself with 
the percept. When, next, the percept disappears 
from my field of vision, what remains? 
intuition with the reference to the particular 
percept which it acquired in the moment of per- 
ception. The degree of vividness with which I 
can subsequently recall this reference depends on 
the manner in which my mental and bodily 
organism is working. An idea is nothing but an 
intuition related to a particular percept; it is a 
concept which was once connected with a certain 
percept, and which retains this reference to the 
percept. My concept of a lion is not constructed 
out of my percepts of a lion; but my idea of a lion 
is formed under the guidance of the percept. I 
can teach some one to form the concept of a lion 
without his ever having seen a lion, but I can 
never give him a living idea of it without the help 
of his own perception.’ 

Come now to the idea of Freedom. ‘The 
unique character of the idea, by means of which I 
distinguish myself within the dozen as “I,” makes 
of mean individual. Only a being other than myself 
could distinguish me from others by the difference 
in my animal nature. By thought, z.e., by the active 
grasping of the ideal element working itself out 
through my organism, I distinguish myself from 
others. An act the grounds for which lie in the 
ideal part of my individual nature is free. Every 


33 ‘ 


The | 


* Emile Boutroux. 


other act, whether done under the compulsion of 
nature or under the obligation imposed by a moral 
norm, is unfree. That man alone is free who in 
every moment of his life is able to obey only 
himself. A moral aet is my act only when it can 
be called free in this sense.’ 

Such is something of the line of argument. To 
recognize its worth one has to read the whole 
book. 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson is no lover of European 
diplomacy. To European diplomacy he attributes 
the fact of the war. Modern diplomacy dates from 
Machiavelli. It is properly described as lying. 
And the end of lying is war. In Zhe European 
Anarchy (Allen & Unwin; 2s. 6d. net), Mr. 
Dickinson quotes copiously from certain Belgian 
papers to show that one nation is bad and another 
is worse, and it does not matter which name you 
put to the positive adjective and which to the 
comparative. And yet even Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
says this: ‘Sir Edward Grey is probably the most 
pacific Minister that ever held office in a great 
nation.’ 

Mr. St. George Lane Fox Pitt has published a 
new edition of his book on Zhe Purpose of Educa- 
tion (Cambridge: At the University Press; 2s. 6d. 
net). The new edition is quite as fresh and quite as 
lively as the old. It contains a Preface by Professor 
And it contains many pages of 
answers to critics. 


The Rev. J. Y. Batley, M.A., Assistant Master 
of St. John’s School, Leatherhead, has written a 
book on Zhe Problem of Suffering tn the Old Testa- 
ment (Cambridge: Deighton; 2s. 6d. net). He 
seems not to have seen or heard of Professor 
Peake’s book with the same title. Unless his case 
is common it will go hard with him ; for Peake is 
not by any means superseded by this volume. 
Yet Mr. Batley has made a sincere and even 
passionate effort to obtain good footing on this 
most treacherous topic, and, having obtained it, 
‘to justify the ways of God’ to other men. 


The pupils and other lovers of Professor A. B. 
Davidson will be sure to be jealous of another 
hand touching what he wrote so finally. But the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is being 
issued in the Revised Version now, and Zhe Book 
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of the Prophet Ezekiel could neither be omitted nor 
simply transcribed. The late Dr. A. W. Streane, 
who did the re-editing, altered or added nothing 
without putting it in square brackets. The pupil 
and lover will be appeased? This is actually a 
better book (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
3s. 6d. net). 


The eleventh number of AHorae Semiticae con- 


tains the fifth and last volume of Zhe Commentaries | 
of Isho‘dad of Merv, as edited and translated by | 


Margaret Dunlop Gibson, D.D.; LL.D., D.Litt., 
with an Introduction by Dr. Rendel. Harris. The 
volume is issued in two parts. Part I. contains 
The Epistles of Paul the Apostle tn Syriac (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; 7s. 6d. net). 
Part Il. contains Zhe Epistles of Paul the Apostle 
in English (5s. net). 

Now, first of all, is this Commentary of Isho‘dad 
of any use to the mere student of the Pauline 
Epistles? Take this short and separable example: 

‘And that ye may be filled with all the fulness of 
God; as also ye may be seen to be a part of the 
common body, in which God dwells more than in 
anything else, which is the Body of the Christ, 
with which the whole world is chained and girded ; 
which is the /z/ness of the works of God, hidden 
and visible. Ozhers say that he calls the fulness of 
God, the measure and completion to which all is 
destined to come at the last ; or, he says, they are 
filled by God in the voluntary indwelling which He 
will have there with every man. Aannana says 
that, ye may come to the completion of all know- 
ledge which is made to be done by means of the 
Christ, like the man who fills up whatever is 
wanting in his nature.’ 

All that and more the student may find else- 
where, but here it has a certain freshness, even 
quaintness of appeal. It will become his own if it 
is found in this place and setting. 

Secondly, what use is the commentary to the 
wider student of the Church? 
Dr. Rendel Harris hints at some deeply interesting 
lines of thought. There is the relation of our 
commentator to Theodore of Mopsuestia — a 
relation that is as close as could be not to be 
absolute identity. Then there is the question 
of the genesis of the Peshito. And finally there 
is the material to be found in the commentary for 
the elucidation of Greek literature and mythology. 

Says Dr. Rendel Harris of Mrs. Gibson: ‘I 


Much every way. | 


believe I shall express the feeling of all Oriental 
scholars in congratulating her on having brought 
this arduous task to a conclusion so successfully, 
and with a skill in rendering the Syriac which has 
increased steadily as the work itself progressed.’ 
Amen and amen. 


The Rev. Neville Figgis is one of the preachers 
whom the newspaper editors keep their eye on. 
You will find his sermons any week in the Church 
Times or the Guardian, the Church Family News- 
paper or the Christian World Pulpit. Two short 
series of them you will now find, much more con- 
veniently, in two wrapper-covered books, issued by 
Mr. Francis Griffiths at 1s. net each. The one is 
called Reality in Religion, the other The Love of God. 


Not long ago a preacher protested against the: 


eternal demand, ‘be interesting.’ But there is no 
escape from it. Yet it is not easy. It is easy 
enough to be interesting once in a way—the most 
shallow and the most irresponsible will be most 
interesting. But always, in every sermon—that is 
not easy. Yet it has to be. In no other way 


| now will congregations be brought to church to 


learn the story of the Cross. The: Rey. G. T. 
Shettle, L.A., Vicar of Ottley, has accepted the 
obligation. His new volume of sermons is entitled 
A Call.to Restore (Griffiths ; 3s. net). 


What do neutrals think of the German methods 
of waging war? In his book on German 
Barbrism (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net), 
Mr. Léon Maccas, Doctor of Law of the University 


of Athens, tells us what he thinks. His unimpas- 


| sioned language and his systematic arrangement 


are very telling. He exculpates nobody. From 
the highest to the lowest he shows them guilty. 
But some are more guilty than others, and the 
guiltiest he would bring to trial when the war is 
over. 


The Rev. W. Graham Scroggie has written a 
good practical book on Method in Prayer (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). After a preliminary 
chapter on the Practice of Prayer, he explains 
what is meant by each of its great parts—Adora- 
tion, Confession, Petition, Intercession, Thanks- 
giving, and at the same time exhorts us earnestly 
to the exercise of each part. Then he ends with 
a short sensible chapter on the Study of Prayer. 


‘ 
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Among all the books written for consolation 
since the War began find a place for Belief and 
War, by the Rev. J. H. Ward, B.A. (Liverpool : 


Howell). Its great lesson is worth learning. It 
is found in the following : 
‘The innocent do suffer. Start there. Add to 


it that the innocent generally suffer more than the 
guilty. Follow on with the proposition that the 
greater the innocence the greater the suffering. 
By the time you have done that the problem has 
grown to such dimensions that the mind staggers. 

‘But here comes a ray of light. If it is true that 
the innocent suffer; if it is true that the greater 
the innocence the greater the suffering, then God, 
the most innocent, the perfectly innocent, suffers 
much more than we suffer, much more than the 
whole human race suffers. God suffers with us 
and for us. God is suffering the pain and travail 
of our race at this moment. Does not that bring 
comfort? Does it not show that the law which 
demands that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap” is not the law of a selfish 
tyrant but a law of mighty love—love which is 
willing to suffer the consequences of its own fiat— 
love which is paternal? 
quicken the human spirit to a noble endurance. 
“When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee, and through the rivers they shall not 
overflow thee, when thou walkest through the fire 
thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” God is with us, not to support 
us, dut to suffer with us—to support us decause He 
suffers with us. He could keep out of the floods 
and flame if He wished ; but if He did He would 
cease to be the mighty Father; He would become 
a mere mighty force. Does it help you to know 
that God is with you in your trials? Does it help 
you to know that every pang you suffer, God 
suffers too? Which is the better, a mere abstract 
force which exists apart from your being and 
governs according to law without sympathy, with- 
out feeling, or a loving personal Father who passes 
through the flames with you? Surely there is no 
hesitancy in the answer.’ 


Most of the cheap series of books have sus- 
pended issue during the period of the War, but 
the ‘People’s Books’ are coming out still. Six 
new volumes have been issued. They are: Com- 
mon Faults in Writing English, by H. Alexander, 
M.A.; Browning, by Prof. A. R. Skemp, M.A., 


Such knowledge should | 


Ph.D. ; Keats, by Edward Thomas; Judia: A 
LVation, by Mrs. Annie Besant; Zhe Roman 
Civilization, by A. F. Giles, M.A. (Edin. et Oxon.) ; 
flome Nursing, by Sister Matilda (Jack; 6d. net 
each). 

Mr. Alexander’s book is a new independent 
and handier Hodgson. It ought to be popular. 
The Browning and the Keats are both just what 
they should be, not criticism but introduction. 
They are to be read before, not after, we know the 
poets themselves. Mrs. Besant’s /zdza is spoilt by 
a petty and persistent carping at Christianity and 
Christians. The story of Roman Civilization is 
told by a real master. The matter is closely 
packed, yet the book is quite readable. On Home 
Nursing we may not offer an opinion. 


Few have studied the religious aspect of the 
War more thoroughly than Dr. Frank Ballard. 
And for that matter few have written more about 
it. In his latest book he has gone beyond the 
War. Christianity after the War is its topic and 
its title (Kelly; 2s. 6d. net). It is no slight or 
superficial book. The réle of the prophet is easy 
to the superficial thinker. Dr. Ballard knows the 
past and sees the present, and therefore he pro- 
phesies the future, For Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and all the kingdoms 
of the world are His. He looks upon them now 
as He looked upon them that day on the mountain 
top, but as actually paid for—His by the price of 
redemption. Dr. Ballard is a prophet, as the seer 
of Patmos, because he stands beside Christ. 


Dr. Hay Fleming in literature is as the magis- 
trate in the State. Heis sent ‘for the punishment 
of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do 
well.” He has republished from the Svztish 
Weekly two articles on a book by the Rev. Forbes 
Leith, S.J. He calls his pamphlet A /esuz?’s 
Misconception of Scottish History and a Fellow- 
Jesuits Apology for the Inexactitudes (Edinburgh : 
Knox Club ; 2d.). 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1915-1916 
were on Zhe Witness of the Church (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net). The lecturer was Dr. Samuel Hart, 
Dean of Berkeley Divinity School. Dr. Hart goes 
over the familiar ground with a fresh American 
eye. He is loyal to the historic episcopate, but 
he is not dogmatic. ‘The question then is put to 
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us, Is no ministration of Word or Sacrament valid, 
unless it comes from one who has the succession 
of the historic episcopate? We may, without 
offence, allow that there has always been a place 
for lay-preaching in the Church; the question of 
lay-baptism we may leave until the next lecture ; 
and the question then becomes, Can no one except 
a priest ordained by a bishop in the historic suc- 
cession pronounce a valid absolution or celebrate 


a valid eucharist? The word “valid” troubles us; | 


to the legal mind of the West it has come to imply 
that that to which it is applied is the only means 
or channel by which it is possible to receive the 
desired spiritual gift; and then the rigid masters 


of law have seen a way to save the law and avoid | 


its strictness by contending that an action evidently 
irregular may not be inefficacious or “ invalid.” 
To the thought of the Eastern Christians, if I 
understand aright, there is no real difference be- 
tween “valid” and “regular”; everything ir- 
regular is also “invalid”; but they find in 
the Church a power of ceconomy, by which it can 
make up for defects in the manner or the substance 
of intended official acts. Either of these but 
complicates the question, and makes the puzzle 
harder to solve. But take the sensible definition 
that that is “valid” which has. the authority of 
the covenant, and our duty of action, necessarily 
guided by our conviction of the covenant, is per- 
fectly plain. It is not for us to say what God may 
give to those who in faith seek His grace in ways 
which the historic Church does not find provided 
in the covenant which she has accepted. Not 
arrogantly, but confidently, she asks for the old 
paths; and she finds rest for the souls of her 
people.’ 

Is Zhe Gospel of Good Will (Macmillan; 6s. 6d. 
net) one of the Yale series of lectures on Preach- 
ing? Certainly the preacher is in the mind of the 
author throughout—at the front of the audience, 
so to speak. But if that is so, the book is very 
cleverly contrived to instruct the great pew-occupy- 
ing audience behind. If it is one of the famous 
series of lectures on preaching delivered at Yale 
every year, it is the most widely interesting series 
that has yet been preached and published. 

The author is William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. His idea is to 
take the most popular of the recent novels and 
sketches (especially those with an ethical interest) 


and show how out of them the very gospel itself, 
in its practical working, can be sent home to the 
universal heart and conscience. 

First he takes Jerome K. Jerome’s Zhe Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, and shows how the way 
of appreciation—expecting of a man more than he 
thought he had in him—becomes his salvation. 


| In the next chapter hé takes John Masefield’s Zhe 


Widow in the Bye Street, and shows how mean a 
thing sin is. And in that way he proceeds to the 
end, giving the preacher texts and telling him how 
to use them. And all the while the unministerial 
reader reads with unsuspecting enjoyment. 


A text-book for the student of Internationalism 
has been prepared under the direction of (we 
think) Mr. P. H. Kerr, M.A., Editor of Zhe 
Round Table. Its title is An Lntroduction to the 
Study of International Relations (Macmilian ; 2s. 
net). 

The volume contains six articles: ‘War and 
Peace since 1815,’ by A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor 
of History in the University of Leeds; ‘The 
Causes of Modern War,’ by F. F. Urquhart, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; ‘In-. 
ternational Economic Relations,’ by Arthur Green- 
wood, B.Sc., Late Lecturer in Economics in the 
University of Leeds; ‘International Law,’ by 
J. D. I. Hughes, B.A.; ‘Political Relations be- 
tween Advanced and Backward Peoples,’ by P. H. 
Kerr, M.A.; ‘International Relations and the 
Growth of Freedom,’ by Arthur Greenwood. 

At the end of each lecture there is a bibliography. 
For these writers know that the future of the world 
depends for weal or woe (that is to say, for peace 
or war) upon the people, and if the people are to. 
give a just judgment on the questions which will 
arise (unafraid of the press or the politician), they 
must be taught to think truly. A great and respons- 
ible task of educating the nations has been under- 
taken by the Council for the Study of International 
Relations. But God will not be unmindful of 
their work and labour of love. 


In Zhe Anarchy of Ethics (Morgan & Scott; 6d. 
net), the Rev. W. Remfry Hunt urges us to re- 
consider our theology and see if it can be made 
more ethical and thereby have more influence in 
future on international relations. 


A very short but stirring history of Zhe Evan- 


aa ales 


gelical Movement has been written by the Rev. F. 
S. Guy Warman, M.A., D.D., Principal of St. 
Aidan’s College, Birkenhead (Morgan & Scott; 
6d. net). 


The urgent—and soon to be more urgent— 
question of Nationality is discussed by Dr. J. 
Holland Rose in a book entitled Wationality as a 
Factor in Modern History (Rivingtons; 4s. 6d. 
net). The emergence in the different countries of 
Europe of the sense of being a nation is traced 
back to its origin and then forward to its results. 
Sometimes it is the work of a thinker, like Dante 
for Italy, or Schiller and Fichte for Germany. 
Sometimes it is dueto a sudden clash of war. But 


always it is a great thing, with far-reaching results. | 


Of its results we see as yet the veriest beginnings. 
Is it to be good in the long run, or evil? Dr. Rose 


would save every modern nation from too much | 


self by recommending an international outlook. 
*“Men,’ he says, ‘are asking everywhere: Can 


International Law and morality ever be re-estab- | 


lished in such a way as to restore confidence? 
Pessimists and cynics deny it. On _ historical 
grounds, I dissent from this sombre estimate. 
For, as has appeared in these studies, Nationalism 
shows signs of having exhausted its strength except 
among the most backward peoples. This war is 


the reductio ad absurdum of the movement in its | 


recent narrow and intolerant form. The persistent 
attempt of one nation to overbear its weaker 
neighbours in order to achieve world-supremacy 
has sufficed to unite against it nearly all the world ; 
and the frightful exhaustion which failure must 
entail will be a warning to would-be world-con- 
querors for centuries to come. Further, as we 
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have seen, the more brutal and perfidious the 
violation of International Law, the stronger is the 
demand for the re-establishment of that law, with 
adequate guarantees for the future.’ 


Canon J. M. Wilson, D.D., has published two 
lectures to men which he delivered in College Hall, 
Worcester, in December 1915. They were on 
The Natural and the Supernatural in Science and 
Religion (S.P.C.K.; 6d. net). He says: ‘I once 
gave a lecture in Aberdeen to a highly scientific 
audience, on a special scientific investigation in 
astrophysics. The caretaker of the hall, presum- 
ably not a scientific man, spoke next day enthusi- 
astically to one of my friends about the lecture. 
“Tt was a grand lecture,” he said, ‘“‘a grand lecture 
indeed—the grandest I ever heard : 7 didn’t under- 
stand a word of it!”’ Canon Wilson did not 
mean to make the caretaker understand that lec- 
ture; but he wants him to understand these two. 
And yet how difficult their topic! 


Mr. Arthur Herbert Buss says that the title of 
his book Zhe Real Odject of Life (Stock ; 3s. net) 
was suggested by the perusal of the works of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce. More than that, 
the book contains so much of Archdeacon Wilber- 
force that it could almost be said to be his. 


Mr. Gustav Spiller has commemorated the 


| twenty-first anniversary of the Union of Ethical 


Societies by editing a volume of essays to which 
he gives the title of 4A Generation of Religious 
Progress (Watts; 1s. net). The essay by Professor 
J. S. Mackenzie on ‘Educational Ideals’ is good 
enough to give the volume a reputation. 


arly Gabpfonian Chronofogp and He 
Book of Genesis. 


By Tueopuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., Lonpon. 


Amonc the recently published Babylonian chrono- | tions of the Babylonian Section, vol. iv. No. 1, and 


logical inscriptions are two well worthy of study, 
the first being the early list of prehistoric and 
half-mythical kings published by Dr. Arno Poebel 
in Historical and Grammatical Texts (University 
of Pennsylvania: Zhe University Museum Publica- 


vol. v., 1914), and the other a small tablet from 
Nippur giving a list of the kings of Larsa who 
preceded Hammurabi and Samsu-iluna, published 
by Professor A. T. Clay in A@iscellaneous Lnscrip- 


tions in the Yale Babylonian Collection (New 
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Haven, 1915). The evidence which the first has 
to give implies the independence of the Hebrew 
record; whilst the latter seemingly shows that we 
have to look for light upon the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis in another direction from that which 
has hitherto attracted us. 

With the exception of the fragment whose 
reverse, containing the names of the Dynasty of 
Ur (about 2300 B.c.), was published by Hilprecht, 
all the texts edited by Poebel are written in narrow 


columns (hardly more than an inch wide) and — 
quite in the style of certain tablets of the 3rd | 
millennium p.c., except that the script is later. — 
The fragments found are apparently early copies | 
| can only guess, but a moderate estimate would be 


of the records to which Berosus, that Babylonian 
priest whose work upon the history of his country 
has been so often quoted, had access. 
Unfortunately, the beginnings of the inscriptions 
published by Poebel are broken away, but, not- 


withstanding this, these records are exceedingly | 
At the point where the text opens, | 


important. 
the long reigns with which the list began. are 
already getting shorter. The first complete namé 


is that of Qalumu”, who reigned 1 mer and 5 sussz 


—i.e. goo years. It is important to note that this 
name is to all appearance not Sumerian, but 
Semitic—a fact which pushes back Akkadian (¢e. 
Semitic Babylonian) influence some hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of years. The next name, 
Zuqakip, ‘the Scorpion,’ is also, apparently, 
Semitic. The absence of the nominative ending 
wz may be due to a desire to make the name look 
foreign. Zuqakip reigned 840 years, and was 
succeeded by Arpu™ or Arpi, the son of a mushkinu 
—‘plebeian,’ or the like—who reigned 720 years. 
At this point we come to a name in connexion 
with which a famous legend is recalled: £¢ana, 


stba, lu ana-su al-é-da, ‘Etana, the herdsman, the | 


man who ascended to heaven.’ He seems to have 
reigned 635 years. Whether he was regarded as 
belonging to a fresh dynasty or not is doubtful, 
but he seems not to be indicated as having 
descended from any of his predecessors. It will 
be remembered that Etana ascended to heaven to 
ask the goddess IStar to enable him to acquire the 
divine ‘herb of bearing,’ so that his wife might 
bring forth a son who should succeed him; and 
that the desired offspring duly came into the world 
is indicated by this inscription, which records that 
his name was Pilih or Balih, and that he ruled for 
410 years. So far, there appears to be no trace of 


| sign Me, ‘battle.’ 


| readings are likewise possible. 


this ruler in Babylonian literature, though there is 
every probability that his name will ultimately be 
found. 

The next king was En-men-nunna, who is 
possibly the Ammenon of Berosus (there is every 
probability, however, that two kings bore this 
name, as he ruled only 611 years, whereas the 
Ammenon of Berosus ruled for 12 saz, or 43,200 
years). En-men-nunna was succeeded by Melam- 
Ki8, ‘the glory of the city Kis,’ whose reign lasted 
goo years. Apparently Melam-kiS had no son, 
and he was therefore succeeded by his brother 
Bar-sal-nunna, who reigned 1200 years—what the 
length of his life may have been reckoned at we 


about 2100 years. 

At this point the text begins to get defective, 
and the names are doubtful. One of the most 
important rulers, however, seems to have been 
En-we-bara-gi-Su, who was the 21st on the list. 
The 22nd is doubtful, but the 23rd ruler was 
a son of En-we-bara-gi-Su, whose name is indicated 
by the character AG (?). The traces shown in 
the photo-lithograph certainly justify Poebel’s 
reading, though a slight modification of the in- 
terior of the character would supply the Sumerian 
But supposing that Poebel’s 
identification of the character be right, other 
Thus instead of 
Ag, we might read Me, ‘ the wise,’ Sa, ‘the active,’ 
Na, and Ki, both the last meaning ‘teacher,’ or 
the like. This character is used to express the 


; name of the god Nebo, who had all these 
| characteristics. 


Ag (or Me, etc.) reigned j625 
years, and was the last of his dynasty. 

Here comes the first summation, which reads as 
follows :— 

‘23 kings. Total of their years: 18,000 (and 
possibly some additional hundreds, tens, and 
units), 3 months, and 3 days.’ 

They were exact—those old Babylonians—but 
their memories played them tricks in handing 
down their traditions. It may be supposed that 
there is some system in this early chronology, and 
if so, it will ultimately be determined; but until 
we get some sensible Babylonian reduction of 
these long reigns, this early chronology is bound 
to be uncertain. 

When a tablet is mutilated, it is generally the 
beginnings and the ends of the columns which 


| suffer, and that is the case with this inscription. — 
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The result is that some ‘of the lines in col. 2 
are defective. We can gather, however, that the 
preceding dynasty lost its power, and that of 
E-anna, ‘the house of the god Anu’ (Erech as 
represented by its great temple), took its place. 
After this we have the royal list of the dynasty of 


priest, he was king—he ruled 325 years,’ says the 
tablet. His son, whose name Poebel. reads 


En-we-ir-dilgan, followed him, and reigned 420 
years. ; 

Notwithstanding that there is no indication that 
the dynasty had come to an end, a break in the 
list occurs here, and the next king is apparently 
not only not descended from the preceding ruler, 
but also not a man, but a god. He is called 
‘Lugal-banda, the herdsman,’ and he ruled 1200 
years. lLugal-banda means ‘powerful king,’ or 


him. That he should have come to be described 
as a shepherd is due to the fact that, as a sun-god, 
the fleecy clouds which sometimes attend the sun’s 
setting and rising were regarded as forming his 
heavenly flock, and gave Tammuz the pastoral 


_ character with which we are familiar.! 
Erech, the first king being Meskin-gaSer, the son _ 
of Utu or Sama’, the sun-god—‘he was high | 


Again the royal list changes, and the next ruler, 
we are told, was Gisgil-gameS, the semi-historical 


_ GilgameS, who heard from the lips of the Baby- 
_lonian Noah, Ut-napisti", the story of the Flood. 
Enmer-kar, but which might also be transcribed | 


The text seems to tell us that his father was A(?)- 

. ., and Poebel shows that his mother was Nin- 
sun, the spouse of Lugal-banda. GiSgil-games is 
described as a high priest of the city of Kullab, 


_ and is stated to have reigned 120 (or 180) years. 


_ -lugal. 


The mutilated state of the inscription gives us 
only half the name of Gilgames’ son, namely, .. . 
Four or five names, now lost, finished the 


_ column, and then comes the information that the 


‘king of youthful strength,’ and as a deity seems — 


to have been identified with Nergal, the god of 
war and pestilence. In support of this, it may be 
noted that he was worshipped at Marad, which 
was one of the centres of the Nergal-cult. He 
was also adored, with his consort Nin-sun, at 
Erech. In reality, however, he was probably 
closer akin to another god of war, En-urta or 
En-urasti (Ninip)—a renowned deity to whom 
several fine hymns of a legendary nature were 
addressed. 

This great divine ruler, with his 1200 years’ 
government in Babylonia, was succeeded by 
another still better known, for his name and 
worship spread over all the ancient Semitic world, 
and even took root in Greece and Rome— 
Tammuz, whom a section of the Hebrews also 
adored. The note added to his name in the new 
text implies that he was not, as other records 
state, a shepherd, but a fisher or hunter—‘ His 
city was Ha-a, he ruled 100 years.’ 


We all know the story of Tammuz or Adonis— 


how, whilst hunting, he was killed by a wild boar, 
typifying winter, and thereafter passed the winter 
months in the realm of Persephone, the Eres-ki-gal 


of the Babylonians, but was allowed to spend the | 


summer months on high, as a sun-god, in the 
company of IStar or Venus, his spouse. Bhe 
shortness of his reign—roo years—compared with 
his predecessor’s 1200, implies that something 


untoward was regarded as having happened to | 


dynasty lasted for a period of 2171 years. 

The next dynasty is that of Ur, the well-known 
city where Abraham dwelt. This contained only 
four kings—Mes-anni-pada, ‘the hero proclaimed 


of Anu,’ 80 years; Mes-kiaga-anna, ‘the hero 


beloved of Anu,’ 30 years; Elulu (?), 25 years; 
and Balulu (?), 30 years. As this dynasty lasted 
only 171 years, we seem to have reached really 
historical times. 

At this point the text is very defective, but 

Poebel was able to give an indication of the 
dynasties—Awan: 3 kings for 356 years (4); . . 
t king for 7 years (5); Ur: 4 kings for 108 
years (7); Adab (?): 2 or more kings (8); Ki8: 
4 or more kings (9); Erech: 1 or more kings 
(ro); Opis (?): 1 or more kings (11); Kis again: 
3 or more kings (12); Opis again: 6 kings for 99 
years (? 13); 4th (?) dynasty of KiS: 8 kings for 
106 years (? 14); 3rd dynasty of Erech: Lugal- 
zag-gi-si for 25 years (P? 15); Agadé: 

The following are the kings of this important 
dynasty :— 

1. Sarru-kin (Sargon the earlier). 
. (I)ri-mu-us, king of the Host. 
. Man-iStu-su, king of the Host. 


Naradm-Sin, 44-54 years. 
. Sar-gali-Sarri, Sar-kalé-Sarri, 24 years. 
. Igigi; 8. Imi; 9. Nani; 10. Elulu, Tulu 
—4 kings for 3 years. 
1If Tammuz be the Daénos of Berosus, this must have 
been a second appearance as ruler on earth, 
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11. Dudu, 21 years. 
12. Su-dur-kib, son of Dudu, 15 years. 
Total, 12 kings for 197 years. 


After this came the 4th (?) Erechite dynasty 
(I), beginning with Sur-nigin (3 years), and his 
son Sur-gigir (6 years). As its 5 kings ruled 
during a total of 26 years only, it is probable that 
they fell in defending their country against Gutiu™ 
(Media). The dynasty of Gutiu™ (18) consisted 
of 11 kings, and lasted 125 years. Among them 
was Er-ridu-pizir, who was also ‘king of the 
4 regions. The last Gutian ruler was Tirigan or 
Tirriqan. 

The next was the sth (?) dynasty of Erech (19), 
and this was followed by the 2nd (?) dynasty of 
Adab (20). After the fall of Gutiu™, however, Ur 
had assumed an important place among the Baby- 
lonian states, and its 3rd dynasty (21) of 5 kings 
for 117 years, now ruled Babylonia. This text 
informs us that its last king, Ibi-Sin, ruled no less 
than 25 years. The power of Ur now gave place 
to the dynasty of Isin, consisting of 16 kings, 
who ruled for 225 years and 6 months. Among 
these kings were ISme-Dagan with a reign of 
20 years, and Libit-ISiar, his son (11 years). 
The last king of the dynasty was Damiq-ili-Su 
(23 years). 

The dynasties which follow this are very muti- 
lated and therefore sometimes more than doubtful. 
Most important from the point of view of com- 
pleteness is that which is estimated to have been 
the 35th, the dynasty of Larsa. 

And it is just that dynasty which the new Yale 
tablet, published by Professor A. T. Clay, gives. 
Unlike the long chronological list just described, 
in which everything is compressed into as close 
a compass as possible, this little inscription was 
repeated twice—once on the obverse, and again 
on the reverse of the tablet. The following is the 
list of kings in accordance with Professor Clay’s 
copy :— 

21 years, Nablanu”. 
28 years, Emisu. 
35 years, Samu™. 
9 years, Sabaya. 
27 years, Gungunu”™. 
rz years, Abi-saré. 
29 years, Sumu-ilu. 
16 years, Ntr-Addi. 
7 years, Sin-idinna™. 


2 years, Sin-iriba™. 
6 years, Sin-ikiSa™. 
1 year, Sili-Addu. 
12 years, Warad-Sin (Eri-Aku). 
61 years, Rim-Sin. 
12 years, Hammu-rabi (Ammu-rapi or Am- 
raphel). 
12 years, Samsu-iluna, his son. 
Its (the dynasty’s) years are 289. 


Notwithstanding that by far the greater part of 
the reverse is wanting, the traces of characters or 
names, and of the regnal years, close to the edge 
on the left, confirm, in the main, the figures given 
on the obverse. The summation, too, is correct, 
though the reader may well ask why the alien 
Hammu-rabi and Samsu-iluna, his son, are added 
to the dynasty. 

But the great difficulty is this list’s disagreement 
with the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. If Ellasar 
be a Larsad, ‘the city Larsa,’ and Warad-Sin 
(Sumerian Eri-Aku) Arioch, then the latter pre- 
deceased Hammu-rabi (Amraphel) by no less than 
30 years. Admitting the identity of Ellasar, the 
question arises, Have we been comparing the right 
dynasty ; and, admitting the identity of Amraphel 
with Hammu-rabi, ought we not’to ask ourselves 
as to the identity of the city? Otherwise, we 
must add another error (the third) to the added 
Zin Amraphel, and the transposition of the letters 
Z and y in Ellasar—that of the substitution of 
Arioch, ‘ Aku’s (the moon-god Sin’s) servant,’ for 
Rim-Sin, ‘the moon-god Sin’s wild bull.’ cae 
ing to the chronology of Hammu-rabi’s reign, 
was in his 31st year that he overthrew Rim- be 
of Larsa, and, according to this tablet, Rim-Sin 
had then been on the throne 61 years, implying 
that his brother (for both Warad-Sin or Eri-Aku 
and Rim-Sin were, sons of the Elamite Kudur- 
Mabug) ceased to reign 30 years before Hammu- 
rabi mounted the throne of Shinar or Babylonia. 

The identification of Arioch with Rim-Sin, 
however, would probably not be altogether a dis- 
advantage, as it would make the 12 years after 
Rim-Sin’s deposition available for the placing of 
the expedition in which Amraphel and Arioch 
were engaged, as Rim-Sin was still alive in the 
time of Samsu-iluna, with whom he came into 
conflict. 

An alternative explanation would be the 
existence of another Warad-Sin, otherwise Eri- 
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Aku or Arioch 11, after the deposition of Rim- 
Sin. 

But perhaps the Eri-Ekua (or Eri-Akua), other- 
wise Eri-Eaku (or Eri-Aaku), brought forward by 
me in 1895 (see the Journal of the Victoria 
Institute for 1895-96) is the true Arioch.! The 
texts there translated suggest that he may have 
been a protégé of Chedorlaomer (if not of Hammu- 
rabi), but in that case he could not have been 
recognized, as Clay’s list clearly shows, by the 
people of Larsa. All is uncertainty, but this 
seems to be the only way out of the difficulty. 
The fact that the texts published in the Journal of 


1See also Actes du dixiéme Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, 1894. Premiére Partie, Comptes Rendus des 
Séances (Leyden, 1897), p. 100. No discussion ensued at 
the meeting, but a well-known German Assyriologist was 
said to have dissented (privately) from the identifications 
suggested. ~ He afterwards wrote to me, in an off-hand way, 
that the reading Zéua (in Eri-Ekua) was wrong, but gave 
no reasons for that pronouncement. 


| 


} 


de. 


the Victoria Institute are late does not prove that 
they are unhistoric.? 


* That Rim-Sin was still living when Samsu-iluna came 
to the throne is implied by the text published by King in 
Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings (see vol. i. 
p- 69). As Hammu-rabi reigned at Babylon 45 or 55 years, 
this would necessitate the addition of 14 or 24 years to Rtm- 
Sin’s exceedingly long reign. Perhaps we ought, therefore, 
to ignore the total of 289 years for the dynasty of Larsa, and 
see whether the adoption of another be not possible. If the 
figures for Rim-Sin’s reign be two units (two years) instead 
of a soss and a unit (61 years), Warad-Sin (Eri-Aku) would 


| again become a contemporary of Hammu-rabi, the probability 


that he may have been the Arioch of Gn 14 would be restored, 
and other difficulties of identification would be removed. 
Instead of two years, Ii years (a ten and a unit), or 20 years 
(two tens) might be suggested as alternative corrections, 
according to the requirements of the colophon dates of Rim- 
Sin’s reign. That he was apparently able to take the field 
against Samsu-iluna is noteworthy. 

The detailed chronological lists, however, give only 43 
colophon dates, which probably represent the true length of 
Hammu-rabi’s reign. 


Contributions and Comments. 3 


(ProverBs rvtit. 10. 


“A tower of strength is the name of Jehovah ; 

Tn it will run a righteous man and be exalted.’ 
Sucu is the order of the words and a literal render- 
ing of the verse. ‘In it’ means naturally ‘in the 
name of Jehovah.’ So in Mic 4’, ‘For all the 
peoples wa/k every one im the name of his god, 
and we will walk in the name of Jehovah our God 
for ever and ever.’ Cp. Zec rol?, ‘And I will 
strengthen them in Jehovah; and they shall wask 
up and down in his name, saith Jehovah.’ 

‘In it’ glances back to ‘strength,’ recalling ‘I 
will go ix the strength of Jehovah’ (Ps 71'°). 

‘Tower of strength’ is like ‘horn of salvation,’ 
the former term in each case being subservient to 
the latter. 

In ‘run’ there may bea reminiscence of David’s 
conflict with Goliath. ‘I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of hosts. . . . David hastened, 
and ran toward the army to meet the Philistine. 
. .. Then David vam, and stood over the Philis- 
tine? (1 S 174%). ; 

A sense of relationship to God imparts alacrity 
in His service. G. H. WHITAKER. 


Souldern, Oxon. 


‘Wben Wtothers of Safem.’ 


In the March number of the Zxfositor, Professor 
Rendel Harris makes the interesting suggestion 
that the masculine gender in the Greek covers a 
pair of persons of opposite sexes, and he uses this 
idea in several connexions. It has made me think 
again of the masculine gender in the story of the 
children brought to our Lord, where in each Gospel 
we read avrots not airais. Would this allow us to 
assume the presence of fathers as well as mothers 
in those who brought the children to Christ? If 
so, we can no longer sing with our children the 
old hymn, ‘When mo¢hers of Salem their children 
brought to Jesus.’ 
W. H. GrirFitH THOMAS. 
Toronto. 


Numbers vit. 89. 


THE verse is apparently the conclusion of a 
narrative or statement concerning Zhe Voice, and 
has been inserted here at the end of the story of 
the offerings of the princes and the dedication of 
the altar after the completion of the Tabernacle, 
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to explain how it was that Moses received in the 
Tent of Meeting the divine revelation. 

The expression with Him does not necessarily 
presuppose ‘an immediately preceding mention of 
Yahweh’ (Gray, in ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary’). It probably presupposes a reference 
to Zhe Voice. 

The difficulty of the verse is, however, not over- 
come simply by supposing that it is an isolated 
fragment, for whoever inserted it was surely 
intelligent enough to omit the last clause if that 
were superfluous. 

The following suggested translation appears to 
explain the whole verse satisfactorily :— 

And when (whenever) Moses went into the 
Tent of Meeting to converse with Him (or better, 
It), he heard the Voice speaking to him from 
above the Mercy-seat that was upon the ark of the 
testimony, from between the two cherubims, and 
he (Moses) spoke to It. 

Whatever the original setting of the verse may 
have been, as it now stands the idea of repeated 
action is present, not in the verbs employed, but 
in time definition, ‘whenever Moses went in.’ 

W. R. W. GarRDNER. 

Zettoun, Leypt. 

Se 


She Vale Babpfonian Coffection.’ 


PROFESSOR ALBERT Cay has just published one 
of the most interesting and valuable works that 
have appeared for many years in the domain of 
Assyriology. The Yale University in America is 
the fortunate possessor of a collection of Baby- 
lonian cuneiform tablets, which, though limited in 
number, have proved to be of quite remarkable 
value. It is also fortunate in having secured the 
services of a Professor of Assyriology whose 
editions of the Nippur tablets at Philadelphia have 
shown him to be the most accurate and pains- 
taking of copyists and a first-class Assyriologist as 
well. His new work will increase his reputation. 
He has naturally selected for publication the most 
important and novel of the texts examined by him 
at Yale. It is difficult to say whether their interest 
or their variety is the more striking. New light is 
thrown by them on history and chronology, on 
religion and law, on social life and philology. 
The copies of them are a pleasure to study; 


1 See also article by Dr. T. G. Pinches on p. 517 above, 
where a different interpretation is sometimes preferred. 


Professor Clay’s reproductions are works of art, 
clear, distinct, and accurate, in marked contrast to 
the copies of the Nippur texts at Philadelphia 
which have been disfigured and made illegible by 
Teutonic meticulosity. The long introduction in 
which Professor Clay describes, transcribes, trans- 
lates, and comments onthe texts is equally welcome, 
and affords an example which I hope will be 
followed by all future workers in the same 
field. 

Among the texts is a list of the dynasty of South 
Babylonian kings, with their regnal years, who 
reigned at Larsa in the time of the Amorite dynasty 
of Amraphel. As the editor points out, the list 
makes it certain that Rim-Sin, as I have always 
maintained, was the Arioch of Genesis. The 
name Arioch should be transcribed Ariv-ach, 
while Rim-Sin is merely the Semitized equivalent 
of the Sumerian—or rather Elamite—Eriv-Aku. 


Another text gives us the name, Arlagan, of a new. 


king of the Kurdish dynasty from Gutium; the 
first line of the inscription, it should be observed, 
is not a proper name, as Professor Clay has made 
it, but the Sumerian w-da-nz, ‘on the day when 
(Arlagan was king of Guti).’ In another text we 
find some of the Sumerian laws on which the 
Code of Amraphel was based. One of them, as 
Professor Clay notices, is especially interesting in 
its bearing on the parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
shows that a child who renounced his sonship 
received his portion of the inheritance, but was 
henceforth legally separated from his parents. In 
point of law his father was no longer related to 
him, and the voluntary admission of fatherhood on 
the part of the father was therefore a pure act of 
grace, which brought with it no share in the estate. 
That Sumerian codes lie behind the Code of 
Amraphel has long been recognized ; we now have 
an opportunity of seeing how they were handled 
and in some cases made more humane by the 
Semitic legislator. 

More than one inscription of the later Assyrian 
kings is included in Professor Clay’s collection, 
as well as inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabonidos. Of these latter, the most curious is 
the record of a dream which was considered to 
be of good omen for Nabonidos and his son 
Belshazzar; the most interesting is the account 
given by Nabonidos of the consecration of his 
daughter as a nun in the temple of the Moon-god, 
where, among other things, the king restored the 
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monument of an earlier nun who was the daughter 
of Kudur-Mabug and sister of Rim-Sin or Arioch. 
There is also an inscription of the Seleucid period, 


B.C. 244. 


From the ruins of Erech has come a series of 
tablets dated between the fifth year of Cyrus and 
the sixth year of Cambyses, upon which Professor 
Clay has written an interesting commentary. They 
show that on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of 
the month, and occasionally on the preceding days 
(or evenings), a special victim, a young kid namely, 
was added to the usual offerings. With this Pro- 
fessor Clay aptly compares the directions given by 
Ezekiel (46+) to be observed by the prince on 
behalf of the nation, that on the sabbath he should 
offer a ram in addition to six lambs. 

On the philological side the collection includes 
an exceptionally important syllabary, which gives us 
many new signs, phonetic values, and ideographic 
meanings. Thus Urta is said to be a Sumerian 
name of the god Nin-ib, which the editor would 
identify with Martu. Martu and Nin-ib, however, 
were different deities of different origin, and it is a 
question whether the true reading of Martu is not 
really Maur or Mur. 

Some of Professor Clay’s notes seem to have 
been added too late for final correction, and there 
are consequently a good many obvious misprints 
in them; ~and w misplaced (p. 97), SeuyxXopos for 
Sevyyopos and Aleian for A‘lian (p. 98), ‘as’ for 
‘was,’ etc. In the note on p. 83 the name of the 
country should be Kha-tam-ti; it was the present 
district of Mal-Amir. A. H. Sayce. 


Ox, ford. 
‘4 es 


> 


‘WeataB i. 27. 


‘Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and her converts 
[marg. they that return of her] with righteousness.’ 


IN its received form, this verse suddenly presents 
some ideas for which one is hardly prepared by the 
preceding context. From the beginning of the 
chapter, the prophet has been exposing the sins 
of the people—their apostasy, their formal worship 
of the God whom they professed to serve, and 
their oppression of the poor and needy, so that 
Jerusalem, which formerly flourished through the 
prevalence of righteousness and observance of just 
judgment, had become notorious for unrighteous- 
ness and flagrant injustice. Such iniquity, how- 
ever, was no longer to be endured ; announcement 


is made that the Lord would drive the sinners 
from the sacred city, purging it from the pollution 
of their presence and their practices; and restora- 
tion would then be made of judges who would 
administer the law with equity, so that the city 
would regain its good name as ‘the city of right- 
eousness:” (vv.22-): 

Then follows the strange statement, ‘Zion shall 
be redeemed (77BN) with judgment, and her con- 
verts [ov “returning ones” | (MavA), with righteous- 
ness.’ At once the question naturally arises, why 
should mention here be made of redemption when 
there is nothing in the whole context referring to a 
previous state of bondage? Further, why should 
mention be made of returning ones, when there is 
no reference to a preceding deportation of captives, 
or reduction to a condition of servitude? Thirdly, 
how can one conceive of judgment as a means of 
redeeming Zion, or of righteousness as redeeming 
her returning ones? The idea of redemption 
always includes the thought of a price to be paid 
for purchasing freedom. On the assumption that 
the text is correct, the price would be ‘judgment’ 
at one side and ‘righteousness’ at the other. 

It is not surprising that mention of redemption 
and of returning ones has led some critics to assign 
this verse at least to a late Isaiah who lived during 
the times of the Captivity.! 

Difficulty disappears. when the troublesome 
readings in the Massoretic Text are regarded as 
mistranscriptions, and reasonably amended. If 
man be set aside in favour of its resemblant M8, 
the resultant meaning of the first clause becomes 
‘Zion shall flourish through judgment,’ z.e. Zion 
shall prosper again when her judges pronounce 
equitable decisions; less probably, the original 
reading was 75m, which would make the clause 
mean ‘Zion shall become fruitful through judg- 
ment.’ Further, if m2) be viewed as a mistran- 
scription of M2v, ‘and her inhabitants,’ as already 
suggested by Gratz and others, the second clause 
becomes an appropriate continuation of the first. 
The whole verse then harmonizes with what 
precedes. JAMES KENNEDY. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


1 The Septuagint translator, by his rendering (7) aixwadwota 
avrfs) obviously read 2v as my2¥ (‘her captivity,’ 2c. her 
captives; see Nu 3172", Is 204, etc.). The old Greek 
Version is otherwise so free as to be of no practical value in 
suggesting reasonable readings. 
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The Mame Barnabas and the 
DParacfete. 


Ir is of interest to notice that the valuable Italian 
Review the Rivista di Scienza delle Religioni has 
been put on the Index by the Papal Authorities. 
This distinction has been gained soon. For the 
periodical is only four months old. However, if 
life is short, research goes on. The Vatican 
advertises, and scientific problems have a way of 
ordaining certain unto their solution. An item in 
the most recent number of the Azvis¢a illustrates 
this harmonious working of a commonweal over 
which no power but Truth reigns. In the course 
of an interesting article on the cult of the 
Euphrates in Roman times attention is drawn to 
a Graeco-Syriac inscription from El Mas‘udije, a 
place on the left bank of the river in the district 
of Commagene. 

Oppenheim and Lucas! were the first to publish 
it after their journey in the Euphrates Valley. 
Since then, though it has not been passed without 
notice, it waits that its full value for the History of 
Religions should be appreciated. The inscription 
reads: 


Bacireds rotanos Evdparis : 
Eitvyis BapvaBiwvos emote: (?”Erovs)ad’. 


Accompanying the words is a mosaic that repre- 
sents the god as half-lion, half-man, holding an urn 
from which water streams ; he is supported by two 
female figures representing Mesopotamia and Syria 
—the one on the left holds a cornucopia, and the 
other on the right a sceptre. Only the first half of 
the inscription is rendered into Syriac. From this 
summary it will be manifest how important a 
document it is for the Euphrates cult. And on 
that side, interpretation has other riches to gather 
than those gleaned up to the present. But the 
second part has also some wealth of meaning ; and 
this has not yet been sought. 

By his researches into the Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins, Dr. Rendel Harris has contributed greatly 
to the illumination of origins in Religion, and also 
to those kinetic energies which make for recon- 
struction in Christian Theology. In the course of 
his book called Boanerges, it will be remembered, 
he took up the problem of the name Barnabas, and 
showed that vids t7s wapaxAjnoews was not a name 


1 Byzantinische Zeit., 1905, 59 and Taf. iv., Bectrage zur 
Assyriologié, 1913, 158. 


of Barnabas, but the modification of a heathen 
meaning belonging to his name. In brief, the 
question concerns the rise of the iParacleteacons 
cept. What and whence was its original meaning? 
Before the Graeco-Syrian witness referred to there ~ 
was knowledge of a Palmyrene form Bar-Nebo, in 
an early second-century inscription. The presence 
of the Babylonian god Nabu in the name is clear, 
as the author of oanerges demonstrated. A 
North Syrian inscription of the third or fourth 
centuries has the Graecised form Bapveots. It is 
based on the god’s name as Is 461 shows, where 
the rendering is 23, Nebo; and where Sym- 
machus reads NeGots.2 Or again, it is like the 
name of those evokers of prophecy and ecstasy in 
Saul, the edz 7m (1 S 10° and 1974), in whom Nabu 
as prophet becomes reduced to the dimensions of 
a vagrant person or band of persons possessed of 
knowledge or powers to produce trance in another. 
The forms of the name, so far, are to be traced to 
Bar-Nabu, ‘the son of Nabu.’ The Graeco-Syrian 
variant, Bapva@iwvos, involves not only the ordinary 
name of the god, but also the extended form which 
occurs in syllabic inscriptions. Nabium is a 
common form for Nabu in the late Babvlonian 
periods as, for example, the two following names 
show: (ilu) Na-bi-um-aplu-u-su-ur (Nabopolassar) 
or (ilu) Na-bi-um-ku-du-ur-ri-u-su-ur (Nebuchad- 
rezzar). The inscription is interesting from 
another point of view: the Syrian peoples are 
now changing from traditional Assyrian names to 
Greek names. The father of Eutyches stands for 
the old tradition, before the Greek invasion. 


VACHER BURCH. 
Woodbrooke Settlement. 


+. 
+ 


Mote on Fames t. 17. 


WirTH reference to the interesting note on this text 
in the May number of Tue Exposirory Times 
(p. 338), is it not best to take the Textus Receptus 
(tpor}s drockiacua), and interpret this phrase as 
a Hebraism? The affinity of this Epistle with 
Jewish literature is generally recognized. We 
should expect to find in it expressions in accord- 
ance with Hebrew idiom. 


Commentators have pointed out the connexion 


< LXX reads Naf, so do Theodotion and Aquila. Cf. 
Deissmann, Bzble Studies, 1901, 309-10, who considers the 
form BapyaBobs probable. 
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of the phrase dxd rod watpds tay ddtwv with the 
Creation story in the Book of Genesis. There 
God is spoken of as the Creator of the Lights. In 
Ps 1367 we are called on to give thanks ‘to him 
who made great lights.’ The Hebrew word for 
‘lights’ is not the same as the word in Genesis, 
but it is plainly synonymous, and the word in the 
LXX is the word in the text in James (ora). 

matnp is used in Greek in the metaphorical sense 
‘maker’ or ‘creator,’ but the Hebrew an is not used 
in this way in the Hebrew Bible. (Job 3878 can 
hardly be cited in this connexion.) There can be 
little doubt that the phrase ‘Father of Lights’ 
means the Maker of the lights in the heavens, 
especially the sun and moon. We may compare 
the phrases in the Jewish Prayer Book, where 
there is reference to God as the Creator of Light 
and Lights. Thus, iy map jni niin, ‘ He set 
lights round about his strength.” And, Tix iN? 
myyw ‘The bright lights which thou hast made’ 
(Singer, p. 38). 

The phrase tporjs arockiacpa, translated in A.V. 
‘shadow of turning,’ is a Hebraism. Where we 
speak of ‘the righteous God,’ the Hebrews speak 
rather of ‘the God of righteousness.’ Where we 
say ‘lying word,’ the Hebrew would say ‘word of 
lying’ (Qpw34, Pr 2912), And so, where we would 
say ‘turning shadow,’ the Hebrew would say 
‘shadow of turning.’ 

There may be in the text a reference to the sun- 
dial. ‘Turning shadow’ is synonymous with 
‘yariableness.’ God is the Maker of the sun, but 
there is no turning with God. He changes not. 
The great light of the world casts a shadow on the 
sundial, a turning shadow, but not so the Father 
of Lights. 

It is interesting to note that we have the same 
contrast in Ps 102, where we read in v.!* (Hebrew 
text), ‘My days are like a shadow that declineth,’ 
and in v.28, ‘Thou art the same, and thy years shall 
have no end.’ The Hebrew phrase translated ‘a 
shadow that declineth’ is "02 by Cheyne rejects 


the Massoretic text here and also in Ps 1c9”. He 
says that ‘like the shadow when it stretches out’ 
is not a probable expression. But we can compare 
in this connexion the references to the shadow on 
the sundial in 2 K 20. 
DuNCAN CAMERON. 


Letth. 
——-+ 


Cura Eurarum. 


‘I KNow were I to preach one whole year in one 
place I should preach both myself and my con- 
gregation asleep. Nor can I believe that it was 
ever the will of the Lord that any congregation 
should have one teacher only. . . . No one whom 
I ever knew has all the talents that are needful for 
beginning, continuing, and perfecting the work of 
grace in a whole congregation.’—JoHN WESLEY. 


‘In some of the more scattered and isolated 
dioceses [of the Church of England] the clergy 
positively will not stay. Some of them cannot 
bear the poverty to which they and their families 
are subject. Others feel that they want more con- 
secutive and intense work than they find among 
the lanes and moors; and with a curious mixture, 
very often, of noble eagerness for strenuous action, 
and selfish craving for a less monotonous existence, 
they fly off to the big towns, throwing up curacies. 
and little livings, and thinking apparently that it 
does not matter what becomes of a few sheep in 
the wilderness so long as ¢Aey go up and see the 
battle. There is more than one large district, at 
the present, where it seems as if, because of the 
loneliness‘and the poverty, the work of the Church 
cannot be carried on any longer upon a strictly 
parochial system, and where the only possibility is 
to form men into bands residing either permanently, 
or for fixed periods, at some common centre and 
working a group of parishes together in common. 
It was the way in which many of these districts 
were managed in medizeval times, when the whole 
country was dotted, not only with monasteries, but 
with collegiate charges to which were attached a 
dean and arch-priest, and four or five or more 
prebendaries, doing their best for a stretch of 
country round them. We shall probably come 
back to that method, in some places, before long. 

. . We seem to have been able to imagine 
nothing but a parochial clergy and even these too 
much of one type.—Rosinson’s Personal Life of 
the Clergy. 


‘Contrary to the popular idea, many of the’best 
qualified men are needed and required for the 
most destitute country fields. As one ponders the 
matter, the conviction deepens that the problems 
to be solved by the minister in the village or town 
call for not one whit less ability than those con- 
fronting the city minister. This work will require 
to an unusual degree the spirit of heroism, self- 
effacement, friendliness, patience, and vision. It 
needs men capable of doing original work in rural 
sociology. —JOHN R. Mort. 

A. F, Taytor. 

Aberdeen. 
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Anatole France. 

How many of Anatole France’s readers will 
confess their preference for Pierre oziere? Their 
preference, mind you. For there is no great 
historical or psychological revelation in that ficti- 
tious autobiography. It is nothing more than a 
book of sketches of very ordinary human experi- 
ence. Yet it finds its way right to the heart. 
These funny French people are our very kith and 
kin. Their ups and downs in life, so impossible 
to us in outward circumstances, are altogether ours 
in spiritual and sinful fact. They misunderstand 
Providence; but it is only an additional attrac- 
tion. The pity of it! you say; and you go closer 
to them to help—and to get help. verre Moziere 
has been translated into English, into the very 
choicest of understanding English, by Lewis May 
(Jobn Lane; 6s.). 


J. J. Pearson. 


Mr. J. J. Pearson has written a book to which 
he gives the title of Avazenos, his Wanderings, 
Trials, and Discourses (Blackwell; 4s. 6d. net), 
He himself calls it a prose poem, and says that it 
must be interpreted as such. Is it an answer to 
Nietzsche? In a conversation between Arazenos 
(who stands for Zarathushtra) and Nietzsche we 
read : . 

Vie. Then in what form would you suppose the 
Divine Ruler, God, would be most likely to operate, 
‘since we have concluded that he is, in essence, 
love? 

Ara. 1 should say that he must necessarily 
operate through himself, since only God is pure 
love ; only that which is a pure essence of himself 
could represent him. 

Vie. Then whatever was done by that essence, 
you would say was done by God. 

Ara. I would say so. 

JVie. Then could an angel so represent God ? 

Ara. I know not the nature of angels, but I 
should not like to commit myself thus, but I 
should think that God would consider such an 
evil world the greatest danger to his power, and 
would therefore feel a great good effected by 
conquering it. 

JVie. You mean then he would spare no pains in 
such a work P 


Qous. 


Ara. I should think not. 

Nie. Then what do you suppose God would 
hold most dear of all that he possesses ? 

Ara. I should judge, a son, or a daughter, as 
they are the closest of kin, and I think the most 
dear by the ties of life, except it be a father or a 
mother. 

Vie. But I do not see how we can conceive of 
God as having a father or mother, since he him- 
self is father of everything that doth exist. 

Ara. That is true, then as for me I should be 
content to say ason. 


JVie. Then suppose a son is to God the very | 


dearest, what would constitute a son of God since 
there is no maternity in the Godhead? 

Ara, That is a great mystery, but we cannot 
deny to God the right of a pure son who is very 
God in himself. 

Vie. J agree, and I think that we do well to 
cease there—granted that God can give forth of 
himself a son having his very being bound up 
within him, heir to all things the Father is heir to, 
possessor of the worlds... 


H. Rex Freston. 

The young poet, known as H. Rex Freston, who 
was killed in action in France, January 24, 1916, 
has not made the impression which Rupert Brooke 
made. Butheisscarcely lessa poet. His first book 
he called Zhe Quest of Beauty, and of that book 
so good a critic as Dr. Farnell said, ‘I have read it, 
and with more real pleasure than I have read any 
of the published verse of young Oxford.’ The 
posthumous book is called Zhe Quest of Truth 
(Blackwell). ‘After I am dead,’ he says: 


After I am dead, 

And have become part of the soil of France, 

This much remember of me: 

I was a great sinner, a great lover, and life 
puzzled me very much. 


And he wrote this poem on 


THE SINNER. 


I dreamed I sat by heaven’s gate, 
And watched the good men go 

All comfortless in robes of white, 
That had no stain to show. 
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For, fearing greatly, they on earth 
Scarce dared to draw a breath 
—Their single talent still unused— 
And now their life was death. 


Then I descended to the depth, 
And watched the sinners go, 

With faces shining like the day, 
And scarlet robes aglow. 


And there among them as of old 
Walked One, whom I knew well, 

Who opened wide His arms to me: 
I found my Christ in hell. 


Edith and Osbert Sitwell. 

Is it possible to get behind the mind of a spider? 
The imagination would require to be plentiful and 
peculiar. In the first long poem of the book 
called Tiwentieth Century Harlequinade (Blackwell ; 
1s. net), Miss Edith Sitwell tells us what a spider is 
thinking all the time as he weaves his web and 
catches his fly. This is the end of the spider’s 
reflections : 


He never can escape from me. 


Yet still I never know what thought 
All fly-like, in his mind lies caught: 
His face seems some half-spoken word 
Forgot again as soon as heard, 


Beneath the livid skin of light ; 

O, just an empty space of white 
Now all the meaning’s gone. I'll sit 
A little while, and stare at it. 


The rest of the book is just as out of the way 
and imaginative. The last three poems have been 
written by Mr. Osbert Sitwell. 


Arnold F. Graves. 

The author of Zhe Long Retreat has written 
another book. He calls it Zhe Turn of the Tide 
(Murray; 1s. net). It is written in the same 
metre, in the same unliterary language, and with 
the same closeness of observation. Mr. Graves 
thinks it is better that we should know the truth, 
however bitter ; so he writes this: 


. While we were clearing out a trench 
Holding our noses from the stench, 


Cursing the crimes of the invader, 

A woman, naked as God made her, 
Came flying up: no thought of shame: 
Her staring eyes with hate aflame, 

As to her mutilated breast 

The body of her babe she pressed. 
Again I seem to hear her cry: 

‘My God! Why don’t you let me die? 
Look what the German dogs have done, 
They killed my child, my only son, 
And see? what they have done to me.’ 
She bared her bosom. We could see 
The levelled breasts. ‘That’s not the worst.’ 
And then the murderers she cursed. 

I never felt so strongly stirr’d 

By any words I’d ever heard. 

It seemed as if her pains I shared ; 


| And as wide-open-eyed I stared 


A shrapnel struck her like a flail 

And dropped her head as a door nail. 
God heard her pitiful request. 

Now till the judgment day she’ll rest ; 
And then in Heaven her babe she’ll nurse: 
While on their heads will fall her curse. 


Thomas Tiplady. 


Mr. Thomas Tiplady is a Methodist Chaplain 
who sings, first because in the East End of London 
skies are grey and streets narrow, and the soul 
must sing or die; and next because the war has 
come and ‘no man knoweth what shall be.’ The 
simplest songs in his volume Jz the Trenches 
(Booker; 1s. net) are the best. This is one of the 
simplest : 


AN EVENING PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 


Jesus, see Thy children 
Kneeling here to-night, 

Waiting for Thy blessing 
In the fading light. 


We are young and helpless, 
And we need Thy grace; 

Help us, gentle Saviour, 
From Thy holy place. 


Oft within the temple, 
In the days of yore, 

Thou didst with Thy parents 
Worship and adore. 
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Hear us, then, O Saviour, 
Ere we go to rest; 

Lay Thy hand upon us, 
Make us truly blest. 


Keep our loving parents 
In Thy tender care; 
Guard them from all evil, 

Hearken to their prayer. 


Comfort all sick children, 
Fold them in Thine arms, 
With the little orphans 
Safe from all alarms. 


In the silent watches 
Of the starlit night, 

Keep us calm and fearless, 
Ever in Thy sight. Amen. 


W. J. Cameron. 


Mr. Cameron has some of the attributes of a 
He lacks finish. 
his hands every one of which contains some care- 
lessness that mars its perfection. We shall quote 
from War and Life (Chapman & Hall; rs. 6d. net) 
one that has scarcely a fault, but in quoting it we 


poet. He sends poems out of 


are bound to say that it stands nearly alone. 
Read the third line in this stanza : 


By the lads through Hate laid low, 
By the maids that homeless go, 

By the life neath seas swept shaken— 
Babe and mother—now are taken 
These our vows of heart and hand, 
Steadfast, soulfast still, to stand. 


The poem we quote in full is 


FAITH IN SPRINGTIME. 


Far removed from this our world of weeping, 
Warm beneath the blanket of the snow, 

In the earth the flow’rs of Spring are sleeping ; 
That is all we know . 


See them marching, young and brave and lusty, 
Lads we cherished, now to manhood grown, 
Challenging the future with the trusty 
Sword they made their own. 


Bright its blade as that King Arthur wielded, 

Pure’ their hearts as ever knight’s of old, 
Waging war that so the right be shielded 
From evil men and bold. 


Arthur, dying, by three Queens attended, 
On the barge of Change was borne away 

To the Happy Isles where pain is ended 
And shines the sun all day. 


Aye, and e’en as out of sight he drifted 
Rose the cry, ‘Behold, he is not slain. 
When of war and wounds the spell is lifted 

Arthur will come again.’ . 


Watered by the tears that we are weeping, 
Blooms the flow’r of faith through Winter’s 
snow : 
Flow’rs o’ Spring will waken from their sleeping. 
This is true, we know. 


Eleanor Tee. 


On the Edge of the Larth (Saint Catherine Press ; 
Is. net) is the title of a small collection of verses © 


by Eleanor Tee. They are inspired chiefly by 


nature—trees and winds and flowers and gardens. 


A PLEA. 


‘You do not work,’ said one to me. 
‘When in a garden you must be 

At leisuré,; just to look or read, 

Or dream. If you would only weed!’ 


I do not weed—a garden-way : 

I’m occupied from day to day 

With shaping out a pleasance where 
T’d.have no weed, nor aught not fair. 


My pleasance lies within. It takes 
A lot of work for others’ sakes, 
To make and keep it really fair; 
I want them always happy there. 
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